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ABSTRACT * 

These guidelines, will help Hawaiian treachers and 
administrators develop and implement elementary social studies 
programs. The guidelines can be easily used by teachers in other 
states. There are seven chapters, chapter one contains an overview of 
the social studies program in Hawaii. Progtam objectives, performance 
expectations, and competencies are presented. The major portion of 
chapter two described the social studies curriculum: knowledge, 
skills and processes, valuing, social participation, citizenship, and 
global perspectives. A rationale is also presented. Goals of the 
spcial studies program are outlined in chapter three. Additional 
curriculum guidelines, ajre provided in chapter four. These include .? 
iperf ormance expectations for grades 3 and 6, concepts and 
generalizations, and scope and sequence, chapter five deals with 
instructional^ development discussing the learning environment, 
planning and organizing «a social studies unit of study, and classroom 
discussion. ' Section six contains descriptions of resource materials- 
The appendices in the concluding fchapter^ contain performance 
expectations for grades 8, 10, and 12. (Author/Ril) 
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FOREWORD 



The Elementary Social Studies Program Guide is designed to provide 
direction for teachers and administrators in the development of 
school-level social studies programs and in the effective implementation 
of these programs. It presents a framework within which schools can 
recognize theif* primary contribution to the total education of the 
student. Appropriate objectives can then be developed for school 
social studies programs and instructional activities. ' Currifculum 
guidelines are presented'which can be/useful in the selection of 
Instructional/resource material s % and learning experiences/activities 
for a range of students.^ H ^ 

Social studies is a dvnamic enterprise that involves people and society. 
It examines past and present human conditions and interactions, and 
reflects upon the 'future of society through a number of 'thought- ' . 
provoking' experiences., It should result in students who ane continually 
developing as responsible citizens, and who can also contribute toward 
a<more just society. 

\t is the intent of this publication to provide the guidelines for *■ 
developing and implementing school level social studies programs 'to 
meet this .challenge. * 
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I. OVERVIEW OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM 

The Foundation Program Objectives established by the Hawaii- State 
Department of Education provide the basis for curriculum planning and* 
development throughout the state. A student who achieves these eight 
Foundation Program Objectives by high school graduation is considered 
capable of successfully coping with adult life. These objectives 
are: 

1. Develop basic ^skills for learning and effective . . 
commynication with others. - s 

2. Develop positive self-concept. 

• — 
• 3. Develop decision-making and problem^sol ving skills 
consistent with the student's proficiency level. 



4. Develop independence i.n learning. 4 4 » 

5. ..Develop physical and emotional health. 

6. Recognize and pursue career (Jevelopment as an 
^ Jfftegral part of personal grow'th and development. 

7. " Develop a continually growing philosophy that 
♦ reflects responsibility to self cts well as to others. 

8. Develop creative potential and aesthetic sensitivity. 

■.*">*..*'■ - 

Social Studies and the Foundation Program Objectives 1 * 

Each insthictional area has major responsibility for student achieve-* - 
ment of the one or jnore Foundation-Program Qbiect.i^esL.JEor.wh.lch it . ' x _ 
makes a unique contribution. No instructional areajhas major responsi- ^ 
bility for student achievement in all eight Foundation Program 
Objectives. " 

- . v . . ♦ \ • : / 

The major contribution criterion is whether curriculum in a givpn 
ins true tfonal area directly contributes to attainment" of a "given 
Foundation Program Objective and, provides for instruction for'schieve- 
ment of that objective. The responsibilities for Social Studies have 
been desiqnated-^as follows: 

' —Foundation Program Objecttve 2: Develops positive self-concept. 

"^n^. --Foundation Program Objective 3: .Develops decision-making and 

prob-i em-solving skills consistent 
with the student's proficiency ,le#eL 

--Foundation Program Objective 7: Develops a 'continually growing *'* 

philosophy that reflects responsi- A 
' ' - bility to' self as well as tt) others. , 
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The relationship between^he Foundation Program Objectives and an 
instructional area is a matter of emphasis; rather than exclusive 

• responsibility. Most subject areaf contribute in someway to the 
achievement of all Foundation Program Objectives. However, to assure 
accountability,. Performance Expectations have been identified for 

• Social Studies where the subject area is viewed as making a 'major and 
unique contribution toward attainment of a given Foundation Program 
Objective.^ V c 3 

* 

• ' •, Social Studies Performance Expectati ons 

, . .* " y ~ 

Performance Expectations are statements of the important competencies 
expected of a range of students at certain grade levels Thev are 
•currently written, for grades 3, 6, 8, 10, and 12'. Each Performance 
Lxpectation specifies a demonstrable behavior which requires the 
application of knowledge, skil>s, or attitudes. 

Performance Expectations are developed to 'guide classroom instruction 
■and improve instructional programs. They provide the framework for 
curriculum development at the school, district and state -levels . 
Social Studied Performance Expectations call best be thought of as very 
important but broad ^statements of desired student behavioral outcomes. 
Although Viseful in guiding the development of instructional objectives, 
.these -statements do not fully circumscribe an instructional program, 
and therefore, -should not be regarded as a substitute for well written 
instructional objectives at the school level. 

* < 

The Performance Expectations currently identified for Social Studies • 
do not cover all. of the competencies expected of students in the' . 
course of their "Schooling. Rather, they, represent critical student 
behaviors which\are considered essentiaKfor student achievement in . 
relation, to the respective Foundation Program Objective. 

^Not ali;students < are expected to_ achieve . e.yeryPerformance lxpectation .. 
cuVioeritly identified for the subject area. • This is because Performance 
Expectations are written in varying degrees of difficulty for. each of 
the Foundation Program Objectives to allow'for individual'differences 
among studehts^and to' help students develop their fullest potential. 



•The Socfal Studies Performance Expectations currently identified for ^ 
Foundation Program Objectives 2, and 7 are presented in Section IV 
of this guide*, which delineates the curriculum guidelines. 

in summary, teachers arV^iven the responsibility for providing instruc- 
tion relevant to Performant^ Expectations^ which are a selected sampling 
of the more Retailed Social Studies Program* goals and otijectives. 
These goals-and objectives are Jdel ineated, in this E1emeotary-6ocia1 
Studies Program Guicfe . This guide will also provide content-ind 
instructional guidelines to fssist in instructional planning. 

) u 



Social Studies and Essential 'Competencies 



Graduation requirements for 'secondary school students in* Hawaii include 
demonstration^ of mastery of f ifteenr^Essential Competencies. Each 
competency specifies a demonstrable behavior, like performance expecta T 
tions, which requires the application.^ knowledge, skills, or attitudes. V 
Essential Competencies* should" be fo.cused upon in the development of 
instructional objectives - for social studies,* especially with regard to 
those particular competencies that concern citizenship behaviors. 
These, are: • < 

1. Demonstrate knowledge of the basic structure and functions 
of. national, state and local governments. 

2\ Demonstrate knqwl.edge of the citizen's opportunities to 
'participate in political processes. These include voting., 
running for offjce, contacting elected representatives, 
and participating in election campaigns. , 

3. Demon^trater knowledge of important citizen rights and 

responsibilities. These include the rights' guaranteed by 
' the Constitution and knowledge if traffic laws and major * 
criminal offenses. 

As with performance expectations, teachers are given the responsibility 
for providing instruction relevant to Essential Competencies . Th^i s 
guide provides the content and instructional guidelines to assist in 
instructional planning that includes the Essential Competencies. 



RELATIONSHIP AMONG FOUNDATION PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 
INSTRUCTIONAL AREA OBJECTIVES, PERFORMANCE 

EXPECTATIONS, ESSENTIAL COMPETENCIES, 

CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION - * 
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'ESSENTIAL COMPETENCIES 
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A "RATIONALE FOR SOCIAL STUDIES EDUCATION 



Social studies education has a two-fold purpose: enhahcement of human 
dignity through learning afid commitment to rational processes as ^prin- 
cipal means of attaining that end. Although this dual purpose 'is shared 
with other curricular .areas , it clearly directs the particular purposes 
and guidelines for social studies education. 

Human dignity means equal access to the rights and responsibilities 
associated, with membership in a culture. It has long included ideas such 
^s due process of l^w, , social and economicjust.ice, democratic decision-- 
making, free speeph and religious freedom,- Today that meaning has been 
extended beyond its political and economic connotations, and now 'includes 
self-respect and group identity. The idea of human dignity is clearly 
dynamic ar\d complex, and its definition is likely to vary according to time 
and place. However, the essential meaning remains unchanged: each person 
should v have the opportunity to knows to choose and *to act. 

Rational processes refer to any systematic intellectual effort to ^ ^ 
generate, validate, or apply knowledge. The essence of rational 
processes resides in each person's opportunity to decide in accord 
with th,e evidence 'available, the values held, and the rules of logic. 
Therein lies the link between human dignity and the rational processes. 

' ♦ * 4 

But without action, neither knowledge nor rational processes are of 
much consequence. Students should apply their knowledge, abilities', i 
cmd commitment toward the improvement of the huma<! condition. 



/ 




As knowledge without, action is useless, so actions withoutHcnowl edge are _ 
unjustifiable. Those who seek to resolve sqcia*! issues wi thout ^understanding 
tend not only to behave irresponsibly, but in ways that" damage their own 
future and the human condition. 'Therefore, knowledge, reason, commitment to 
human dignity, and action are to be regarded^as complementary and inseparable. 
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B. THE SOClW STUDIES CURRICULUM 



The Social -Studies Curriculum is comprised of four components: ' . \ 
knowledge,' skills and processes^ valuing, -and sbcia-1 participation.* 
Each must.be viewed as equally important. The relationship among these 

four components is dynamic. /Each interacts with the others. Each 

nourishes the others-. 



Knowledge . 
■s - • 
Knowledge about the fea> world is a basic objective of sociaVstudies 
instruction. A major task of social studies" education is to demon- • ' 
strate the power of rational ly-based knowledge to facilitate human 
survival and progress, while at the same time demonstrating that the 
means of persuasion to. this point of view are as important as the • 
ends. * 

» • 

The, traditional sources of knowledge for the social studies are history 
and the social science disciplines. .They are and should remain important 
sources*. However, the reasons for deriving social studies knowledge 
from history and the social .sciences are not self-evident. Careful 
thought justifies such knowledge on needs of individual students and of 
society for powerful ideas, dependable information, and reliable methods 
of inquiry. , , 

Broadly based socral issues' do not respect the boundaries of the * ' 

academic disciplines. Ahe efforts of social, scientists to develop an 
understanding of riuman behavior through research are not necessarily 
'related to society's persistent problems an (J are seldom intended to arrive 
at the resplution of value- conflicts or the "formulation of public policy. 
-Thus, wh.ile there could be no social studies without history and the social 
sciences, sooial studies is something more than the sum, of these disciplines 

The knowledge. component of the curriculum also 'serves more particular 
functions. First, . it provides historical perspective. A sense of the 
past serves as a buffer against detachment and presentism — 'living 
just for today— and thereby enables an individual, to establish a * * 
cultural identity. Second, knowledge helps a person. perceive patterns - 
and systems in one's environment. It is this -ordering function which 
makes the social universe, even with its increasing complexity, more 
nearly manageable. Third is the function of knowledge as the foundation 
for social participation. Without valid knowledge, participation in 1 
,the affairs of society will be ineffectual and irresponsible. 

In a composite way, the broad function of knowledge, whatever its 
source, -is<"to provide^ the reservoir of data-, ideas, concepts, general- . 
. izations, and theories which, together with thinking", valuing, and 
socfal participation, can be used by the student'to function rationally 
and humanely. - , 

^Adapted from a position statement by 'the National Council for the 
Sooial Studies, "NCSS Sooial Studies Curriculum Guidelines, '[ lu79. 
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* " Skills and Processes 

« $ * 

Skills and processes provide the means of- achieving objectives. .Focus is on 
intellectual', data processing, and human relations competencies. 

« • * * 

Intellectual Competencies -> 

Intellectual skills,, usually called thinking skil Is , include lower - • ' 
level intellectual operations, such as memory^, as'well as more complex, 
'cognitive* processes such as analyzing, synthesizing, and evaluating. 
Inquiry-oriented approaches, which give attention to the more complex 
cognitive processes, have received considerable attention in educational ^ 
literature, but extensive practice and support are not yet Evident. 

Thinking competencies serve several fuoctions. They provi'de the primary 
means to knowledge. They also enable an individual to ask significant 
questions; they permit analysis of oonfl icts ; w they .enable problennsol ving • 
in both convergent and divergent ways; they enhance decision-making power; 
-and they support efforts to fonrand clarify values. Such intellectual 
skills aneVf paramount importance in reso\ving\so(;ial issues. ' * * 

Although thinking entails a great variety of intellectual operations, 
divergent thinking and valuing require special attention because they are not 
only central to social studies education, but are among the more puzzling 
terms which are used in education, ~ ' * / 

• ■ \= : • « 

Divergent thinking (defined in terms Df flexibility, spontaneity and . ^ ( 
originality) seeks uncommon answers to difficult questions. Individuals make 
the most of their potential powers not by staying with Mat, is common, r ' 

regular, or already known, but by encountering the challenge of the open- 
ed and. unsolved and by attempting to'cope with perplexing situations. 
What is needed is ct climate which encpurages fresh insights. 1 . 
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. Valuing mUst be considered, in part, a's an intellectual operation. 
Social studies confronts* complex questions rooted in conflicting attitudes 
and values. Therefore it is neither desirable nor possible for social 
studies teachers to attempt to establish a "value-free'" situation in the 
classroom; -student behavior, teacher behavior, subject matter, and 
instructional materials all are the products of value-laden judgments. 
Students mus t become experienced in discerning fact from opinion,. • - • v ^ 

objectivity frbm.bias. Students need to learn to* identify. their own value \* 
assumptions along with those of others, to project .and evaluate consequences 
of one value stance or another. When valuing is thought bf as a rational 
-process, students can be helped to clarify, reaffirm, or.^ter their own 
commitments. . * * . - 
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Data Processing Competencies ■ • 

, • Data processing skilH are given- considerable attention especially at 
/the elementary school le\feV These skills include competence to locate and 

compile information, to rfresent and interpret -data, and to organize and 
1 assess source material. /Social. studies teachers at alf .levels, however, 
should continue ,to dev*»16p and reinforce proficiency .in these skills. They 
should also assume specihl responsibility for / instrucf'ib"rt in reading materials 
J-directly related to the /social studies and in the use' of the tools or the 
methodologies of the historian and 'other social scientists. Higher levels 
of proficiency in data processing skills — for example, identifying' • 
hypotheses, making warranted inferences, and readingfcritically — must also 
be -incorporated into thjfe curriculum "of all grades, -K- 12. 

Human Relations Competencies ' j »- * 1 

Human relation? competencies are associated with social behavior.- - Effective 
interpersonal 'relations seem to "depend on sensitivity- to the needs and 
interests of others, adequately ' developed communication skills,- and the >. 
ability to cope with conflict and authority. In #e classroom and in the 
school at large, .students should have abundant opportunities, to work out y 
social relationships at .the -face-to-face level/ ^Students .should also have ' * 
experience lrt^ dealing with highly charged .enjrftionarxonflicts in the social 
Iprrsfwith rational inquiry. They shoyld^dndergo the .demands placed on' them 
•jpoth as leaders and followers and s ho uj.d learn to makV contributions- in ' • 
^u r0l u S ; , Whe " students ho1d minprity vfews, they can learn 'to function ' ' • 
ffS thoughtful critics, seeking to 'Bring^ about needed reform -through legitimate*, 
processes. . •' ' . 

Student Te'arniog' is developed and proficiencies' .are acquired only 
through real opportunities for constant practke* and use, systematically *• 
planned for* in the curriculum ^nd implemented by teachers.' Equally* 
important is .the recognition.of^ills'as the critical' bond -between 
knowledge* Valuing,,, and social- participation. . < . . • 
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Social studies education neither can nor should evade questions of value. 
Although valuing is an intellectual process,,, value orientations of social 
institutions and value positions of individuals ahd groups have consequences 
for action. Moreover, society cannot contend with problems such as war, 
racism, environmental pollution, poverty, deteriorating cities and an un- 
fulfilled quality in living, without a searching Consideration of values. 

The rale of the school as a,n agent for inculcating widely.^eld societal 
norms, standards of behavior, and ideological preferences is clouded by 
conflicting attitudes held by various groups. It is, well to remember that 
the school is only one force influencing the values of the young. 

However, the school can help young people recognize thai: ampng people, there 
are many sets of values rooted in experience and in terms of culture. Such 
a realization is a force against ettfnocentricism. The schoof can provide 
opportunities for examination of the* value dilemmas underlying social issues 
and problematic sjtuations in the everyday lives of stud&ts. Students need 
help In examining differences among other persons arrd groups ancl in v 
clarifying the value conflicts within themselves. Students must cOme 
to understand that for all the importance of evidence, facts alone do not 
determine decisions, that there are times to suspend judgment, and that 
many problematic situations have no set answers. The expectation that" 
problematic situations are open to inquiry contribute to the student's 
feeling of competence and sense of identity. 

Moreover, the school can make clear its own valuing of human dignity by 
practicing it in the school as a whole and in social studies classrooms. m 
The school itself is a social institution, and the values embedded in its 
daily operation can exert a powerful influence. Fair play and justice, 
free speech, opportunity for decision-making, support for self-respect > 
choice, acceptance of the Ijfestyles of the community, group identity, and 
the right to privacy can be expected for all students* and^ teachers in 
every classroom. The recognition that the-school ancrits social studies 
program cannot be value-f^ee may foster Jthe serious consideration of what' 
the school's role ought tc»e. 
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' Social Participation 

S6cial participation calls for individual behavior guided by the values 
of human dignity and rationality and directed toward the resojution of 
problems, confronting the wqrld society. It should mean the application of 
knowledge, thinking, cind commitment in the social arena. An awareness 
that one can make a contribution to society is an essential ingredient for a 
positive self-concept. Programs ought to develop young adults who will say: 
I know- what's going on, I'm part/ of it, and I'm doing something about it." 

Extensive involvement by students of all ages. in the activities of the commu- 
nity locally,, nationally and fnternational ly , is essential. Many of' 
these activities may be in problem areas considered controversial, but" 
many others- will not be. The -involvement may take the form of political 
campaigning, community service or improvement, or even responsible 
demonstrations. The school should-nbt only provide channels for such 
activities, -but build them into the design of its social studies curriculum. 

Education in a, democratic framework clearly requires- that such participation 
be consistent with human dignity 'and with the rational processes. Such 
participation 'must be" vol untarily chosen. -It should be undertaken with 
systematic,- thoughtful deliberation. Educational institutions can make a 
significant contribution to society by providing students with the knowledge 
and exper&ienceWcessary to be effective, singly or as part of'organized 
groups* in dealing with social situations. 
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Social Studies and Citizenship Education v 

There is a diversity of views on what citizenship education or civic 
education means. It is both a general idea and a specific reality. If 
citizenship education can me^n so many things to so many people., is 
there a common framework of ideals and principles within which to* design . 
a program that is equally acceptable and productive of good results in 
all pants of the nation? « 

As a citizen, each individual is a participant in a cause larger than 
him/hers^lf, yet the kinds and quality of each one's participation is 4 * 
unique. What must be sought in the attempt to define citizenship- 
education is that body of knowledge and experiences ^that constitutes 
the common denominator of conscious participation.. 

Viewed in this framework, an effective citizenship education program in 
the schools-should embrace the. whole educational system, ,and not only- - 
the social studies program. It should include the way the schools are 
orqanized,,*administered , and governed; their activities and cultural 
climate; and thejr relationships with the community and -other agencies 
'concerned with ci'tizens.hip^ducation. The school cts a whole institu- 
tion should deliberately adhere to and exemplify democratic political 
values as well as impart valid and real isti.c x knowledge, and teach 
the skills of participation^ requirec/for'rficilqrvg deliberate choices 
among real alternatives. Indeed, social studies, education has-a 
significant role in citizenship education, but an effective program 
must involve ever^ course taught in the school- 

What are the parameters of citizenship education? Many individuals', ^ 
groups and organizations have long been at work to 'improve the educational 
content and pedagogy of instruction in c-iti zenship. It is difficult to \ 
exclude any one of them, although each may work from a different perspective 
Similarly^git is not expected that any new definition of citizenship 
education wil 1 include every person's idea of what the^erm does or should 

mean. x v * ' 

\ . 

In developing the guidelines for new initiatives in citizenship education, 
it is important to understand that the apparent vacuum in'tfie current 
social studies programs is linked t§ the educational dilemma we are now 
facing with' respect to Jower performance in the basic skills of reading, - 
writing, and mathematics. There is no question that there has been an 
overall decline if) performance among all students, nationwide, in those 
areas that traditionally have been considered basic goals of education. 
New initiatives must include a new focus, on these basic skill's, for without 
them, additional components of an expanded concept of citizenship cannot 
be made workable. This lack of basic skills affects ttie ability to absorb 
information in any field of study. Thus^ariy renewed efforts in social 
studies education are inextricably tied to improvement of the basic learning 
skills which are currently receiving renewed emphasis in the schooling of 
all students. ' 
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Thus, the Social Studies program is one among several widely offered subject 
areas tfiat can contribute toward • improvement pf citizenship education for 
all students., But it is more -that) upgrading the knov/ledge component of 
social studies*. Howard Mehlrnger', director of the Social Studies Develop- 
ment Center at Indiana University has suggested that there are some 
factors that may be more potent influences on citizenship education than 
lack of knowledge, which social studies programs have been criticized for t 
not achieving in the recent' past, ,He- identifies these factors as the 
need to link in-schoo v l* with out-of-school learning, the need to balance 
Vocal and cosuiopol i tan values and perspectives, and the need to. cope ^ith 
the effects of media (i.e. teliev t is*ipn} on citizen behavior. Clearly 7 , 
thfen, any social studies improvement effort should consider these factors. 

In^ conclusion, it is noted that the process'of citizenship education is 
occurring now and does not haye to be newly established. The challenge 
is .to reconm" t .oursfelves to the goals- and responsibilities of citizenship 
as perceived appropriate for our nation and its relationship to the rest 
of the world, and to define the specific activities and experiences' the 
social studies program can contribute in the total school experience for . 
-all students. * * 



v 

Note: An annual Fundamentals of Citizenship Institute during the surfimer, 
and follow-through workshops and visitations by consultants will 
be offered to all social studies teachers, K-12, on an on-going 
basis. These activities will assist teachers in infusing Or 
integrating ^ci tizensh-f|J^e3ln:ati|n in the social studies curriculum. 
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•Global Perspectives in Education ' » , 

Citizenship education cannot be confined to learning about and partici- 
pating in our own national-institutions. There is agreement, as evidenced 
by many goal statements, that thqre is a need to /increase the awareness 
of young people of their role in global affairs and to help them behave' 
in ways that wiJJ be conducive to the welfare, not only of their owr> < 
country, but of their common species. ' * 

Global education begins with the assumption. that present and future * . 
conditions in the world arid the need to prepare young people to Live .in and 
care for spaceship earth necessitate educating for a global perspective ' 
to a degree far surpassing anything attempted thus far in traditional 
schooling. In recent yeans, thematic areas such as environmental educa- 
tion, energy education, and futures education Jiave been included in the A 
curriculum of many schools and seem to embrace global perspectives. * 




It will not be easy to turn from the past and present inward orientation 
to the outward awareness and involvement that global education necessitates. 
But, ironically, the traits we see as now part of our national heritage 
may serve as well in developing global perspectives. There is no 
evidence to* suggest that one loses pride in one's country in acquiring u 
a richer appreciation of the whole of ' humankind. Indeed, global perspectives 
can be cons6dously N developed and integrated fir added to enhance, not 
eplace, traalstional learning. 



4 



ft\ this thesis has validity, then the sense of national security and 
identity may be precisely what is required for national transcendence. 
There are sicjns of such efforts beginning. Citizens in many walks of 
life are realizing that we are far from self-sufficient. The gasoline 
crisis of few years ago^and the current energy crisis are good examples 
of global interdependence as a necessary condition for survival. Families 
and communities are realizing that hardly a segment of our daily lives " 
proceeds without use -of some element from abroad. Exchange programs of 
many kinds have helped to develop this realization. Global awareness has 
penetrated many governmental agencies. ^ There are now dozens of national >* 
and "international organizations that actively promote goals and activities 
designed to rarse our consciousness of the world we live in. Likewise, K 
many national educational organizations, including the National Council 
for th& Social Studies, have explicitly committed themselves to furthering 
the aims of global education, - - ' 



Yet globaKfeducation is still not a reality. It is hardly the dqpain of 
only soci^Q studies teachers, but vye'are one of the significant professional 
groups that have a responsibility tp understand and develop this framework 
for young -people^ The concern is .sharpy focused upon by the comments of 
Edwin fteischauer who said: J i* 



"We.need^a profound r^ha ping of Education if mankind is to Survive 
. ih the sort of woptfi that is fast evolving. - Before long humanity 

/ •/ 



will face grave difficulties that can only be solved on a global 

scale. Education is not moving rapidly enough to provide the 

knowledge that may be essential for human survival within a 
generation or two." 



1 



What kindbf educational responses do these world trends and global problems 
require? Wow can education help people perceive what is happening? 

9 \ 

Currently there are no readily available, comprehensive definitions, 
descriptions and analyses of what global education is and how it clearly 
differ^ from traditional studies of ather countries. Yet there is a body 
of literature describing what various' individuals and group? believe are 
important' things that need to be done. From the perspective of social 
studies teachers, .there are some key questions that can provide a needed 
focus in social studies curriculum activi tie^and teaching. Among these 
are the. foil owing suggested by James Becker: 

1. What kinds of experiences are likely' to hefpXyouth develop the i 
competencies and insights needed to gain some' s Understanding of 

( • and control over the global events and processesNin which they 
/ are involved? \ 

' ' \ 

2. What resources, talents, and instructional materials a^e available 
and appropriate for such efforts? . \ 

3. What school programs and project^ offer promising programs in 
the area of world studies? ) 

4. How can schools and communities desigrv;nmplement of* manage 
programs whjch are Tikely to help youth' develop the skills and 

identities needed for responsible participation in an inter- n 
dependent world?f < 

[' * 

t 

Global perspectives in education, like citizenship education, require a 
commitment to goals and responsibilities .that enhance awareness of our 
role in global affairs and foster behavior that will be conducive to the 
welfare of all humanity, r 

y . 'I 

Note: Workshops will beirffered' for all social studies teachers, K-12, 

to assist in infusing. or incorporating global perspectives in 
N ■ teaching/learning activities. 



\ 

\ 



] Edwin Reischauer', Toward the 21st Century; Educati on for a Changinq World. 

Knopf, New York,. 1973, p. 4. ' 

2 v i 
James M. Becker, "The^World and the School: A -Case for World-Centered 
Education," Schooling for a Global Age , McGraw-Hill Book Company," 1979," 



p. 36. 
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' , Program Guidel ines 
/'.*"'' INTRODUCTION 

Education helps learners, grow and change. Goals are a means of communi- 
cating about learning.,, They identify what changes are possible and 
desirable. Teachers-students, parents, the school board and the 
community have major roles in influencing growth and change, thus all 
of these groups should be involved in formulating the goals of a program. 
In Hawaii, the Foundation Program Objectives and their concomitant 
. Performance Expectations reflect, the goals of education for all 
students. <- 

/ Goals differ from grade level objectives in the'level of generality with 
Which they describe learning outcomes! Program goals describe the 
broader outcomes, while grade level objectives describe the more specific 
outcomes related to the goals. They also differ in the type of planning 
for which they are 'suited. Program goals serve as guides to planning 
and organizing programs at state and district levels, while grade level 
objectives- usually serve as, guides to planning activities in sdhools t ' 
and lessons in classrooms. * 



The level of goals Bnd objectives are as follows: 



1 . System Goals: 



\ 



;a^£ne 



The Board of Education's Statltaents 
of purpose whicfi enunciate the school 
system,' s philosophy of education 
( Master Plan for Public Education 
In Hawai i ernd Foundation Program 
Student Performance Expectations of ' 
the Foundation Program ). 



2. Program Goals: 



The Elementary Social Studies Program 
goals which describe i\h general 
outcomes, collectively (reflecting 
all the courses .offeredl in the.-program 
( Elementary Social Stud ies' Program 
GUidej: * 




3. * Grade Level Objectives: 



i 

Instructional 
Objectives: 



The objectives identified for each 
grade level in the Elementary 
Social Studies Program whicH : d£scribe 
the specific outcomes expected frop ' 
learning, x j* 

The objectives identified by the teacher 
for ,the learning activities or experiences 
in social studies which specify the " 
method of measurement as well as the 
desired behavior. 



This program guide presents goals and objectives at the level^designed 
for instructional planning and not the instructional, behavioral br . 
proficiency objectives that include measuretw^t indicators pr prereq- 
uisites and proficiency ^levels. To the degree that 'is possible, 
teachers are being provided with explicit statements of possible 
learning for which they can accept responsibility in ways, most suit-' 
able to their instructional circumstances. Teachers are free to select 
those methods of achi^ing selected outcomes which k seem most promising 
within the coVistravrtfs of their resources and capabilities.. * v 




j 
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SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM GOALS* 



The central purpose of the social studies program i-s to^tfefelop 
responsible citizens who wi 1 1 continue to wc>rk- toward a more just 
society. Understanding of past^ntl present 'human* conditions 'ahd inter 
actions, and reflection of the fature of society through a series of 
thought-provoking experiences should result in the following: ^ 

1. The student knows historical Ly. documented facts abo o ut 
people, places, events, inveijfctons, institutions, etc/, 
of* traditional or practical significance to;commiftiities 

of which he or she is a member. * ' ' \„ 

2. The student knows scientifically validated facts about 
the social ^ political , and economic behavioY of; humans 
an9 human organizations in* a variety of times and 

- environments*. < * ' ' * 

3. The student .understands substantive concepts, principles, 

* ^aod theories that provide a variety of contexts for % * 
, t interpreting information about human life and affairs. 

' * # • * 

4. The student understands principles and -knows prdtedures 
\ involved fn the discovery and validation of ^f act and > 

theory iti history" and the' social .sciences. ' 

' * • • " , . ' *• . > • 

5. The* student is able to select and use 'appropriate ' » 



criteria, procedures, arid information sources to 
assess the validity or significance of findings * 
about past, present, or future human life/or affairs. N 

6: The student is able" to interpret And accurately use ' 19 ^ 
symbols,* figures, and models by which scientifically - ' 
gathered information is related and -displayed (e.*g, , " ' 
maps, >tables, graphs, charts)^ y 

7. The student is able- to identify and analyze problems- 
and issues by which he or she is affected as a member 

* of a changiag multicultural society. * 

8. The -student is able to clarify vajue conflicts or 
communication problems which affect choices, 
decisions, or relationships. • • 

9. The. student is able to construct, evaltJateT^and revise^ • 
alternatives for personal goals? plan3, or problem 
solutions, considering costs and benefits to self 

, and to others affected by his or her decisfons. i' 

10. The student is .able- to participate actively and res- . 
pon$ibty in coflfeTflMve decisions affecting the social, 
economic, political, or physical environment in which 
.he or -she lives, r f"^ - , 9 
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11. The student values the creativity and diversity of 
human arts and ideas. - - 



12., The student values krwwledge and skills enabling 
4 individuals, groups, and societies to cope 
effectively with the complexity of human 
circumstances. " , 

13. The student values contributions of history and the 
social sciences to his 'or her growing ^philosophy 
, with regard to self, others> and the .ewironifient." 



v 



\ 



V 
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^Adapted from Ity-County Goal Development Project, Multnomah County, 
, Intermediate Education District* "Program Goals and -Subject Matter 

\ * ^ Taxonomies for Course Goals, K-12", 1973, page 93. Printed with 
permission. Material may not' be reproduced without permission 
from the Tri-County Goal Development Project Coordinator. v 
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Curriculum Guidelines 



4 

Th£ following "pages' will present three of the eight foundation 
Prograkn Objectives (It, III, and'Vlf) for which Social Studies / 
instruction, ^Taims major responsibility. For each descriptive- 
statement of*an objective, subabjectives are listed. Where 
applicable," the Essential Competencie^for graduation from v 
high school cfre identifieci in parentheses: 

These pages, are followed by student performance expectations^ 
for social studies in grades 3 and 6; Performance Expectations 
for grades 8, 10, and 12 are in Appendix I. These statements 
reflect -t.he important objectives for studept accompli stiments s 
.in scfcial stud ies # education. (Excerpted frodfr Student Performance 
Expectations of the Foundation Program . ) 



A 
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A. FOUNDATION PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 



FOUNDATION PROGRAM OBJECTIVE II: 

# 

■ DEVELOP POSITIVE* SELF-CONCEPT 



Understanding and Accepting Self 

.V 



•Identifies an* analyzes the characteristics of self that one 
) , feels positive about and others like, / . 

/ / ■• 1 v ■ / ' • . . < 

t Describes sel/ in terms of one 1 ? interests, values, attitudes 
and. attributes- that make one sinrtfar to. and different from 
others'.. /■ ■ 

• Idojitifies personal behaviors which can be improved and 
develops alternative* ways* to inproVe "them: 

: t Explains how the family, peers/and other social groups* 
- contribute to one's personal envelopment. 

Understanding and. Relating Effectively/'With 6thers 

• Describes some of the ways in which people' are aHke and 
different. - / 

• • . * / V . 

t . Explains how one's self-concept and social^ effectiveness are 
influenced by and, in turn/ affe f ct others\ 

, t Demonstrates behaviors that illustrate respect for others, 
such as listening to theii points of view. 

t Relates personal traits and behaviors to one J \ interaction 
_ with many people in a variety of situations. 



< 




An 



^ FOUNDATION PROGRAM OBJECTIVE III: . 

DEVELOP DEC)) ION-MAKING AND PROBLEM-SOLVING SKILLS^ 
AT THE STUDENT'S PROFICIENCY LEVE'L 



1 Learning and Applying "Decision-Making and Problem-Solving Skills ' 

\ J > o ' Identifies 'ana" clarified the problem or' situation requiring 

- V * a. decision./ . „ . >^ . 

Detenyfies~ana gathers ^formation neeaea.- \ * . 

Analyzes information and factors influencing the situation*. 



t 
t 



(Distinguishes fact from opinion .in TV and radio news broadcasts, 
advertising, newspaper and Magazine articles And public 
speeches.) A \ 

Identifies and, evaluate^ alternatives and th$ir consequences^^) 

Validates.conclusions and modifies them as appropriated 

Applies the knowledge gained to situations encountered requiring 
decisions or solutions. . ' '7 m 

^ • 

(Reaches reasoned solutions to commonly encountered problems. 

Reasoned solutions are those' that incorporate tlje facts at * . 

hand, the constraints -air tfre solutions, the feasibility <of . 

carrying out the solution and the values of'those affected 
^by the solution. Cpmmt^ly encountered problems include* 
■ decisions about family finance,, career plans, physical 

heatth,and community issues.) 4 




eric 
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FOUNDATION PROGRAM OBJECTIVE VII: 

DEVELOP A CONTINUALLY GROWING PHILOSOPHY SUCH THAT 
THE STUDENT IRRESPONSIBLE TO SELF AS WELL AS TO OTHERS 

Acquiring Beliefs and Values Consistent With a Democratic Society 

• Distinguishes between acceptable and unacceptable behavior '■* 
in one's community. 

9 Demonstrates compassion for others and helps them as needed. > 

e Acknowledges the worth of the individual and the need for " 
continual growth. - 

• .Describes social groupings, including the family; the basic 
needs they meet; and the values they represent. ■ ; 

e Describes responsibilities and -basic legal rights as they 
apply to oneself and others. 

(Demonstrates knowledge of the basic structures and functions 
of national, state, and local governments.) 

(Demonstrates knowledge of the citizen's opportunities to 
participate in political processes. Th^se include voting, 
running for office, contacting elected representatives, 
and participating in election campaigns.) 

» 

(Demonstrates knowledge "of important citizen rights and 
responsibilities. This includes the rights guaranteed 
by the Constitution and 'knowledge of traffic laws and 
• major criminal offenses.) 

t Considers group- needs an'd the role of the individual in the 
group to attain common objectives. 

Clarifying and Affirming 6 Beliefs and Values 

• Compares and contrasts own behavior 'with that of others.' 

• Identifies alternatives to clarify- beliefs and values and 
selects alternatives based on reason. 

• Analyzes differing and changing social points of view and 
their 'effect on personal beliefs' and" values r 

• Identifies and pursues plan of action based on clarified 
.personal or social beliefs- and values. 

A ■ 
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P erformance, Expectations for Lower- E,lementarjevel (Graded 3) 



Performance expectations are important competencies expected of a range of students 
The following list-represents those identified for Grade 3 (see Student Performance" 

Expectations of the Foundation Program , pp. 50-51, 100-101). ' The appropriate 

grade level social studies curriculum where each performance expectation can be 
addressed is indicate^ -in the column on the left. 

* 

K-3 • Identifies and describes the major roles and functions for each member * 
of a' fami ly group. 

K-3 • Describes the role of the family and' explains its relationship to the 
larger community. 

°K-3 • Explains the relationship between individual rights and responsibilities 
in a group situation. • 

2-3 • Identifies historical figures and tells why they are important. 

2- 3 • Identifies historical figures and describes the events they influenced. 

3- 3 • Identifies the historical figures most admired and describes the major 

motivation whipfo guided each into action. 

'.K-3 • Identifies a problem facing the class or school. 

K-3 • Lists the steps for resolving a problem in the class or school. 

K-3 •• Identifies examples of problems people have in getting along with each 
. .other. 

I)'".'"* * V 

K-3 • Obtains information related to a social problem from parents or relatives. 

2- 3 • Gathers social studies information from as many sources as possible. 

3- 3 • Gathers data^fr^ various sources and organizes>the data related to a 
, social problem. . ' . 1 

K-3 • Describes what makes one feel good about self. 

K-3 • &ives examples of behavior that illustrate respect for self and others. 

K-3 • Describes personal characteristics that others feel good about. 

„K-3 • Demonstrates social behaviors which encourage acceptance by others. 

K-3 • Describes reasons why personal behaviors are acceptable or not acceptable. 

K-3 • Describes personal behavior which should 6e changed or improved upon and " 
develops possible ways to change- them. . ( * 

\/~- 

K-3 • Listens and participates in social studies group activity. 
K-3^# Listens' and accepts opinions of otherjs in social studies group discussions. 
K-3.# Describes and accepts^ ways' in which people are alike and different. 
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Performance Expectations for Upper Elementary Level (Grade 6) 

Performance expectations are importa-nt -competencies expected of a range of students. 
The following .list represents those identified for Grade 6 (see Student Performance 
Expectations of the Foundation Program , pp. 52-53, 100-101). The appropriate 
grade \evel social studies curriculum where each performance expectation can be 
addressed is indicated in the column on the left. 

Describes ,the organization and structure of the school. 

Describes the basic organizational structure of local, state, and federal 
levels of government. 

Explains the major functions and responsibilities of local, state, and 
federal levels of government. 

Contributes an opiaion or viewpoint in a social studies discussion. 

Explains the relationship between rules of conduct and one's responsibility 
to self and others. 

Articulates and explains a viewpoint other than one's own .in a group 
discussion. 

* • * 

Identifies and uses data gathered from many sources in seeking possible 
solutions to a ^ocial problem. 

Raises questions related to a socjal problem based on data gathered from 
various source's. 



Distinguishes statements of fact from opinion when reviewing information 
for solving a social problem. t ' 

Gathers information from various sources and organizes the data related to 
a social problem. 

Distinguishes between- relevant and irrelevant data 'when reviewing informa- 
tion for solving a social problem. c 

Identifies fhe key questions that need to be answered in resolving a 
social problem. 

. j. i ■ ■ 

Describes the behavioral characteristics that one believes would 
contribute most towards a positive feeling of se-lf. • „ '* * 

Explains how friends can influence one's behavior and how that affects 
feelings about^ self. 

Describes the cultural practices which one's family values and how they 
affect feelings about self. m 

Explains how the various members of the family influence how one feels 
about self. 

Describes cultural practices from an ethnic group other than one's own, 
and-explains one's acceptance or non-acceptance "of them. 

'Analyzes the reasons for difficulties in acceptance of cultural practices 
-that "differ from one's own. 

Descr>tfes one' s 'behavior towards others 'that enhances positive relationships 

Predicts the probable reactions to inconsistent behaviors toward others. 

Listens *and accepts opinions. of others and engages constructively in 
social studies discussions. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES K-6 



MAJOR CONCEPTS AND GENERALIZATIONS 



It. is important to note that concepts are developed "slowly over 
a period of .time. They are presented here as abstract statements that 
are understandable- in the language of the teacHer. They must be devel 
oped through many. act>vi ties and experiences, aver time, and will be 
continually refined as the learners grow physically, mentally, and 
emotionally. * 
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CHANGE (AIT human beings and institutions are subject to"chanqe over a period of time.) 






I 








4. 


1 . 


All human beings change physically and mentally throughout their lifetime. 
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1 
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2 . 


Individuals and groups can bring about or impede change by the choices they make. 
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3. 


People need to learn to adapt to change because change is continuous and universal. 
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2 
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5 




4. 


Changes within a culture may be brought about through contact w^th other cultures 
and societies. . ' 
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5. 


Not all change is progress; change may or may not be. beneficial . 

* 
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6. 


The physical and social environment influences people s ways of living; people 
in turn, influence the environment. 
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"7 

7 . 


All cultures or communities experience change in some form although their response 
and* adaptation to change varies. 
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8. 


TP 1 1 * J * ^ ■ • 3^ ^ J | ■ _ ■ | m | M * « ft ft * 

The historical past influences the present; the development of social, political, 
and economic institutions has been influenced by what has gone on before. 
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9. 


Economic and social change can be brought about by new developments in science 
and technology. * 

* * 
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10. 


Humanity's exploration of space is changing the geographic concept of the world 
and its future. * 
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HUMAN EXPERIENCE (Human experience is continuous and interrelated and comes out of 
the past and continues into the future. Although people are dependent on the 
past, they can free themselves from it.) 


• 














1 . 


People within a community share common traditions, experiences and problems. 
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2. 


* 

Customs, holidays, and ways of thinking are the result of past history. 
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CAUSE AND EFFECT 
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1. 


Events rarely* have a single cause but result from a number of causes impinging 
on one another. 
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Cause and Effect (Cont. ) 

2. Actions, ideas and decisions have consequences. 
SPACE AND TIME ) 

1.. All events c.an be placed within a framework of space and time. 

2. The universality and diversity of humankind can be viewed in -the framework of 
space and time. 



ro 
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SPATIAL DISTRIBUTION (Location) 

1. Knowledge of location can hei 
. . environment people live in. 



2. 
3. 
4. 




nderstanding the natural and physical 



Every object. has a geographic location. ' . 

'Maps are tools for identifying geographic-patterns. ■ 

People's lives ar*e influenced by their physical location on the earth and the 
availability of natural resources. 



5. Earth is a planet in space made up of land, water, and atmosphere. 
CLIMATE AND WEATHER , 

T. Climate and weather changes affect the kinds of activities people engage in. 
PEOPLE-LAND INTERACTION . \ 

1. Climate, landforms, people and other living things interact to form environment*. 

2. People can adapt to many different environments and conditions. y- 

3. Geographic factors influence where and how people live and what they do; people 
. adapt, shape, utilize, and exploH the earth to meet their needs. 
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INTERDEPENDENCE * ' 

1. Each individual "and the family are 'important and -responsible urvi ts of the 
larger ctmmunity, the nation and the wqrfd. \ \ 

2. As member's of a family, a community, a yiation and the world, people are 
interdependent for the satisfaction of needs. 9 . \ 

* ' ■ , . \ 

3. Regions in the U.S. are mutually interdependent because economic and 'human 
resources are not* equally divided throughout^the nation. . 

4. As the world's population grows" and resources dwindle, the nations of the 
world become~i7Tcrea-$-ingly interdependent. * \ ~ \ 



SCARCITY, NEEDS, WANTS 



1. All people have basic needs that may be met in different ways. 

2. ■ Resources are, scarce and choices must be made. 

3. *'* A-ll economic systems t?ce the problem of scarcity. c - . 

4. People trade with each other to have jribre of what they need and want. 



UTILIZATION OF RESOURCES 



K 



1. People 1 ^- utilization of natural resourc£r"1si related to their wants and the 
society 1 s level of technology. 

2. r The culture of a community determines how resources will be allocated' and" used. 



3. 
4. 
5. 



Advancements in-research and tethnology have revoli/tionized the avail^bil ity 
and uses of 1 resources. A . * /' 



Decision? made on how resources willl be utilized a£fect'economi.c* organization 
(division of labor, specialization, etc.). * ' - 

The wise use of economic resources is essential for the .growth Of our state; 
this involves understanding of related concepts such scarcity, interdependence, 
specialization*, market economy and public policy'. s\ "° # * - ^ — 
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Utilization of Resources (Cont.) ( - 

> 6. Thf satisfaction of people" s needs depends on proper planning and the conserva- 
tion of both natural and human resources. 

7. Natural resources and. transportation were essential to trie development of 
America's modern industrial society. y - 

MARKET ECONOMY . . - . 

. 1. ^People^make a^living in different ways 

2. 

3. 

' 4. 



Federal ,<^tate and local governments regulate a wid^ range of economic activity, 
which in some ways limit the freedom of action of individuals and businesses. 

In a basically free enterprise' economy, government plays a significant role in 
setting priofities and using resources. - ? 

1 / 
The system of free enterprise has been a characteristic of the American economy 
from its earliest beginnings. 



ECONOMIC STABILITY, GROWTH AND CHANGE « 
1. 



\ 
2. 




Economic security depends upon the maintenance of an income, both individual and 
business, which results ,in a circular flow of income among the public, business, 
and government. v 

The process of production and the development and utilization of a labor force 
are primary factors in the economic growth of America. 

3. The^econOmy of .the nation is dependent upon the wise use of- capital to 
support continued growth and an increasing standard of living. 

SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 

J- People are influenced by antTmust adjust to the social institutions created by 
their society; failure to adjust can lead to adverse -eeweqlteTTces. 

2. Individuals, families, and groups are organized in a ^society by social 
'classes (wea]th» education, occupation, and other status factors). 
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Social Organization (Cont.) 



3.^' In the history of humanity, 
of human adaptation! 



5. 
6. 



rbanization'is the latest and most complex form 

> * / * \ 

AT* Although all cities are similar in their needs and activities, most are 
specialized and depend on x one or a few principal kind* of activities. 

The development of new inventions and technology over*\the last hundred years 
has revolutionized the way in, which people li ve. 



7. 
*• 

8. 
9. 



People from manythfferent social, economic, ethnic, and national groups, have • 
settled in the United States. > 

As the American nation has grown, social institutions have, become more complex 
and numerous ,tomee't the needs of a 'technological society. 

Social stratification exists in American society; however/ it is not conspicuously 
evident due to social mobility. . L ; 

\ . . " if- ' 

No society is completely harmonious; some form of social disorganization \s' 
present^ iniall societies. 



10. Overpopulation, occurs when more people live in an area than can be supports 
adequately by its resources. r 7 



-Societies develop specific institutions (family, education, reltgion, government, 
economic institutions) to carry out the basic functions or meet the needrof a 
society. ., ' . 

i 

SOCIAL CHANGE , \ 

\ \ 

1. Socia^changes often bring aboWsome problems in society when different aspects 
of society change at different rates. 



SOCIAL CONTROL 



/ 



1. All groups, communities, and societies establish customs, rules, and laU. through 
social control . \ \ 

2. Social, control involves making laws., changing laws, interpreting laws, arid \ 
enforcing laws. 
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Social Control (Cont.)' • .W 
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Conflicts inevitably arise in group organizations; all conflicts do not 
necessarily result in violence. 
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All social, groups and societies require a system of behavior for humanity to 
survive. ,« „ * 
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. ' , SOCIAL INTERACTION . . ' • 
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" , 1. 


All people, interact with the physical and social environment around them. 
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2. 


Cooperation occurs ^ when two or more persons worl$ together to achieve a common 
goal . • 1 
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3. 


Social behaviors, attitudes, and values are developed and internalized through 
communication and interaction. 
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4. 
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The interaction of jnany different ethnic groups has resulted in the Greation of 
a* culturally pluralistic American society. 
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? 5. 


Migration and immigration have been conspicuous forms of interaction among 
Americans, particularly minority groups. 
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CULTURE ^ ' " . . 




















Every society has developed its own beliefs, ideas, skills, and technology 
which can be called its culture. p 
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2. 


People are distinguished from other animals by their -continuous history, their 
ability to communicate on a highly sophisticated Tevel through space and time, 
and ;the development of culture. 
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3. 


Although there are several classifications of* race, most ftuman (cultural) traits - 
are shared^among'all people. , \ ^ ~ ^ f 
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4.* 


Much of the culture of any society is influenced'by its geographical location,' 
and abundance and availability of natural resources. ^ 
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5. 


Every society has its aesthetic activities; all humans^re capable of creating 
and participating in culture. 
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Culture (Cont.) 
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6. 


An individual's cul-tural surrounding exerts a. powerful' influence throughout - 
life. People think, feel, and-act according to the dictates of their culture 
iii uruer tu ue an acceptauie part OT it. 
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f • 7. 
.8. 


The .development of new' technology and inventions over the last hundred years 
has revolutionized the way in which people live. 

Cultures and civil izati&is of the past have contributed to societies of the present. 
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9. 


The varied backgrounds/ of many individuals and groups that come to the United 
states nave blended tp form a national culture with local and regional 
differences. J 
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' 10. 


People change their culture to cope with new problems. They have survived in 
hos.|44e environments where less adaptable creature^ have been forced into 
. ex ti rTfction. 
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^ 11. 


'Humanity must cooperate and learn respect for^one another's culture; wfjat is 
considered acceptable behavior in one culture may be considered detrimental • 
behavior in another. , ^ 
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CULTURAL DIVERSITY 
















1. 


Cultural differences among groups stem from their different, backgrounds, 
experiences, and environments and may represent different s'tages of development. 
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2. 
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Different societies have different attitudes and values which cause people's 
living habits to differ. 
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FAMILY ' 
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1. 


The family is a primary force in ^^Transmission of culture. 
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2. 


Patterns of family life differ among various cultural groups, but the basic 
functions are the same. r \ 
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w POLITICAL SYSTEM ^ 

Governing bodies are structured according to the purposes of the group, community 
. • - or nation; and may change as values arid interests of the, group change. 
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Political System (Cont.) ■ • 

2. Political organization (government) resolves conflicts and makes interaction 
easier among people within their environment. 

3. • The Constitution of the United States provides for the basic tenets of 

democratic government (i.e., the functions and services and limits of government) . 



POLITICAL CULTURE/CITIZENSHIP 



1. 

2. 

•3. 
4. 



overrent ) . 



A democratic society is dependent upon *ci tizens who exercise civic responsibility. 

The basic tenets of democratic government should be understood by all American 
citizens, which include the functions and services of the government and an 
understanding of the Constitution. < ' 



The understanding of the working of local, state, and federal governments is a 
civic responsibility of all Americans. 

Members of society, through participation, Imodify the functions of government 
to m6et their changing needs and values. « ' 



SELF-IDENTITY 



1. JEach human being is different physically,' Mentally -and emotionally from others, 
and yet is like others in needs, feelings: 

'2. All human beings learn through their senses: by observing, listening, smelling, 
tasting, feeling, and practicing movemertts. * 

3. Individuals are influenced by environments of home, school, and community. - ^ 

4. All human beings have basic physical and emotional needs.' 

i t 

5. - Individuals have the ability to - do ar\d be many things, but each individual Js 

unique with his/her* own special set of abilities. 

« 

6. The social self is the picture people have of themselves as reflected from the 
various groups to whigh.the^-belong. , 

/ 0 «• ' 
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HISTORICAL INTERPRETATION 

1. Records, printed documents and attracts provide information on civilization's 
accomplishments. 

2. Facts are* subject to varyij$ interpretations, influenced by beliefs, values, 
or points of view. 

/ 

GLOBAL PERSPECTIVE / 

1. People have vast resources at their command which can be used either for the 
good of humanity o/ its destruction. 

2. In the contemporary world, events have a significance which reaches far beyond 

9 the limits of agnation or place of origin; in such circumstances, the world-wide 
relationship of events must be understood. 

3: People are j^Srt of a world community; thus their attitudes and values should 
reflect this orientation. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES K-6 



SCOPE- AND SEQUENCE 



ERIC, 



KINDERGARTEN 



4 



The Child • 

The kindergarten child's world and the cognitive developmental level of the. 
chiTd at tffis age'require' that most learning^ experiences be concrete and 
related to the immediate environment?'" ..Jhe^chl Id is concWed with the sejf 
and needs, to understand that whi le alj* human beings are unique /in some ways, 

' 9 *' 

t * < v 

all people havethe same basic needs, , The rhiTd needs to learn to get along 

with, others, to share materials and ta cooperate to accomplish tasks. There 

should*be experiences that allow for movement and' explore tion^of the school 

environment. There should be experiences where the child cart^learn to 

express and extend ideas and feelings. The experiences should satisfy. as ' 
- * * - • . ' ' * <• # .- 

well a,s arouse curiosity, aboftit the world around the child. , 

The- Content** *l 



-TWe content in kindergarten g^ierapy focuses *oh the child's -eqocfentrW 
concerns and is related to^the^etf and Jth¥ immediate Environment, The 

immediate' environment niay extend beyond the^nefgfib'orliotiid, due tp s t^el e visum 

% ' " - .' '* * * t " *- ' * * » 
and £ther communication .media . • • * l ' AV '- .• • 

t » -.i »■ \ 

Some Qu estions and Issues • . * J . ^ ^ 

^ • ' - - V - • 

Should we- all be good in everything? 1 - ? 

Should we ]et others know how we feel? ' J ** V * 

' Should we dislike someone who cannot or does not want to be our friencf? 

What is the be§t way. to treat a friend? 

"W^y is it important that we he responsible? ^ 



KINDERGARTEN 

* * » 

Concepts and Generalizations 

\ 

CHANGE (All human beings and institutions are subject to change over a 

period of time. ) t ~< * ■ ^ 

• All human beings change physically and mentally throughout their lifetime, 

• Individuals or groups can bring about ,or impede change. 
' HUMAN EXPERIENCE \ 

• Customs, holidays and ways of thinking are 'the result of past history. 
CAUSE' AND EFFECT • - * ' 

W~ ■ 

• - .Actions, ideas riffitk^ecis ions have N consequences 
SPATIAL DISTRIBUTION (Location)' 

• Knowledge of location can help in understanding the natural and, physical 
environment we live in^ * • * 

• Every object has a geographic location. 
CLIMATE ANfr WEATHER 

• Clihate and weather changes affect the kinds of activities people engage 

in - ... • ■ 

- I NTERDEPENDENCE (People ar*e- interdependent-) 

• Each individual and the family are important and responsible* units of 
the larger community, the nation and the world. 

♦ t *■ 

• As members of a family, a community, a nation end the world, people ' # 
are interdependent for satisfaction of needs ✓ t 

SCARCITY, NEEDS 'AND -WaInTS ( r< 

• Resources are scarce and choices must be made. 
SOCIAL .CONTROL * 

• All social groups find societies require a system of behavior for humanity 
to. survive. > % 

*. 

SOCIAL INTERACTION . . s > 

. • All people interact wi£h the physical and social environment around them. 

• Cooperation occurs when two or more persons work together to achieve 
a goal which will be shared in common. 
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FAMILY ' 



• The family is the- primary force in the transmission of culture. 
POLITICAL CULTURE/CITIZENSHIP ' 

• % A democratic society is dependent upon citizens who exercise civic 
responsibility. 

«• 

SELF- IDENTITY ' , 

r * 

• Individuals have the ability to'do and be many things, but each indivi 
dual is unique' with his/her own sped\al set of abilities. ' 

. V 

• Each human being is different physically, mentally, emotionally, and 
•socially, and yet is like others in needs and feelings. 

• ^11 human beings, have basic physical and emotional needs. 

\ 

• All human beings learn through their senses: by observing, listening, 
smelling, tasting-, feeling, and practicing movements. 

GLOBAL PERSPECTIVE ' , 

• f People are part of a ,world community; thus their attitudes and valyes 

should reflect this orientation. 
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AREAS OF STUDY (Topics)' 



Me ... Who Am I? 

Like, unlike others 
Feelings; Behavior 
Physical /and Emotional, Needs 
Change (physical , mental) 
Marking choices 
* * Learning 

' Rules * 

Classroom, playground 
Family 
School 

Consequences of violations 



erJc 



? Roles, Responsibilities 

Student 
Teacher * 
School staff 
Family members 

Friends * ^ 



; Faipily 



Interdependence 
Cooperation 
•Roles . 
Rules 
Customs 

t 

School Environment 

• Location 
Natural 
Hujaan made 



Time 

V 



Hour 

Day (days of the week) 



Weather 



Climate 
Temperature 
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Weather 



Time 



Hour • 
Day (days- of the week) 



C 



School Environment 
Natural 
Humfen made 




Me ... Who Am T?' 

Like, unlike others . 
Feelings; Behavior 
•Physical and Emotional Needs 
Change (physical, mental) 
Making chotces 
Learning 
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Rules • 

Classroom, playground 
Family ? 
School 

.Consequences of violati 



Roles and Responsibilities 



SiadejvK 
Teacher - 
•School staff 
Family members 
Fr|ends 



Interdependence 
Cooperation 
Roles * 
Rules 
Customs 



OBJECTIVES - v 

)$pcial Studies learning should result in having students demonstrate the flowing 
in depth and scope appropriate to their level of development: * 

• Develop an understanding and appreciation of people and environments 
in their own and other cultures. • • 

r Develop and use inquiry processes at their present level' and as a 
^basis for future learning Mn problem-solving and decision making 
situations beyond school experiences. 

§ Develop s£udy skills needed/ for active and independent learning.' 

• Develop values and attitudes that reinforce a positive, realistic 
self concept. * / 

, • Develop understanding of historical and social science concepts and 

generalizations that are useful in learning about present life as well 

as more complex concepts that will be encountered Jn l*ter school 
experiences. # * 

In addition,by the end of the kindergarten ye^r, students should demonstrate 
competdfte4efi related to the curriculum as follows: 

Describe how human beings £hange (self). 

Explain the important of the*~family' in a person's Tife. ^ 

Identify and describe the major roles' and functions, for members" of the 
family. 

Explain (fow the individual and the family are dependent on others for satis- 
faction of needs. . 

. * » 

Describe the organization and structure of the school. * * ? 

Identify and describe' the major personnel in the school. ■ . 

Explain the relationship between rules of conduct and their responsibility 
to. self and others. * / . . 

Accept the consequences of violating rules. ' 4 
Coiririunicate feelings and ideas. 

Describe what makes them feel good about themselves. ^ ' -\ 

Give examples of behavior that iflustrate respect for themselves and others. 

Describe their own personal characteristics that others feel good about. 

Explain why their personal behaviors are acceptable* or not acceptable. 
4? < 
Demonstrate social behaviors .which encourage acceptance by others. 

Describe their" personal behaviors which should be changed *or improved upon 
and demonstrate cricffige.or improvement. 
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Cooperate with one or more persons to achieve a common goal. 
Describe ways of solving pr "preventing conflict. 
Identify examples of problems people have in getting along with each other. 
Obta-ns information related to a social problem from parents or relatives^ 
Describe and accept ways in which people are alike and. different. 
Describe basic needs of all human beings. 
Describe ways 'through which all human beings learn. 

• Listen and pirticipate in social studies group activities or discussions. 
Listen and accept opinions of others in social studies group discussions. 

Explain why choices mqst be^made. 

Describe activities in relation to time, climate, weather. 
Interpret pictures. 

Explain the relationship between pictorial symbols on a map and real thinqs 
on earth. 3 

Describe physical features of the environment. 
Use directional terms with understanding. 
Describe objects in relationship to one another. 

Orient .themselves to location in relation to things in the environment. 
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, ' FIRST GRADE » 

. The CMTd * ' 

The first grade ctfild is inquisitive and has a great desire to lear^ While 
the childSti M is concerned with this* self, interest in others is^ident. m 
Activities need to-be variect-as- Attention span is still spmewhat limited, but 

the chi 1 d can be motivated: to learn in a wide range of academic and creative 

♦ . <** , « 

subjects. -The f.irst grefde chi Id lean cooperate with others to complete a task. 
The Content 9 

, ' ■ * * % 

The content -focuses on 'the child* and how one relates to the family and to 
other groups or people ^in tj/e world. It^begins with' an examination' of the 
• child's owrtt'family and scftbol and^pontinues jnto the community and family 

groups ofw'olher cultures. '$he first. grade child should be encouraged to 

' ' • - » ■ ■ . 

actep-t the *dff ferences as wel.l as the similarities among people/ , 
>S ^Somg^Qu e s t i cw-s - ^* ^' 

. § How do I behave, in 'groups? - fami t Jy, school, church', other. . 

• What are my responsibilities? £ 

t Why" are groups formed? , - 
How are people alike? different? 

• What* do I lear/i from my family? 

Some Issues , - tf . \ 

§ Which foron of family is better, the nuclear (father, mother, -children) or 
the extended (including relatives) family? ' ■ » ' 

t* Whatiis the best way to take care of our elderly? i 

§ Who should make the family rules? , * 

§ Should .children receive pay*for doing chores around the house? 



FIRST GRADE 



Concepts and General* zations 
* 1 



CHANGE (All human beings and institutions cfre subject to change over a 
period of tvme.) . . 1 * 

f 

• * All iiuman beings change physically and mentally throughout their Ijfetimi 
r- • * * 

* * <, 

• .People need to learn to adapt to change because change- is continuous and 
universal. • 

• Change within a culture may be brought about through contact with 'other 
cultures and society. ■ ' 

HUMAN EXPERIENCE . . . 

• Customs, holidays and ways of thinking are the result of past history. 
CAUSE AND" EFFECT 

• Actions, ideas,- and decisions have consequences. 
SPACE AND TIME . . . . 

• All events 4 can be placed within a frameworL^f space and time. 
SPATIAL' DISTRIBUTION (Location) 

• ^ Every object ha^a geographic location, 

• Maps are tog^for identifying geographic patterns, 
INTERDEPENDENCE (PeopVe are interdependent.) 

• Each individual and the family are important a^ncfresponsible units of 
the larger community, the nation, and the world. 

As members of a family* a community, a nation and the world, people are 
interdependent for the satisfaction of needs. 

SCARCITY,- NEEDS, WANTS 

• All people have basic needs that may be' met in different ways. 

• Resources are scarce and -choices* must be made. 

»/* * 

SOCIAL ORGANIZATION .- ' \ 

4 

• People are influenced by and must adjust to, the social institutions 
created by society; failure to adjust can lead to adverse consequences. 

• Societies develop specific institutions (family, education, religion, 
government, economic institutions) to 'carry out the basic functions ' 
or meet the fundamental needs of a society. 

•-43- ' 5S . _ 



SOCIAL CONTROL ■ .' . ■ ' 

• Social control involves making laws, changing laws, interpreting 
laws and enforcing laws. 

• All social groups and societies require a system of behavior for 
humanity to survive. ' 

SOCIAL INTERACTION 

• All people interact with the physical end social environment around 
them. % 

• • Social behaviors, attitudes, and values are developed and internalized 

through communication and interaction. 

FAMILY ' 

' * : 

• The family is the primary fdrce in the transmission of culture. 

POLITICAL CULTURE/CITIZENSHIP 

• A democratic -scrtffety is dependent upon citizens who exercise civrc 
responsfbil ity. • • ' 

SELF- IDENTITY ■ / 

• Individuals have the ability to do and be many things, but each individual 
is unique with his/her own set of special abilities. 

• Each human being is different, physically, mentally, emotionally, and 
socially, and yet like others in needs, feelinqs. 

• All^human beings have basic physical and emotional needs, 

• * Individuals are influenced by environments of home, school, and' community, 
GLOBAL PERSPECTIVE 

• People are part of a world community,, thus their attitudes and values 
should reflect this orientation. 



AREAS OF STUDY (Topics) 

.Self (ReipforcemenJ, extension of kindergarten) 

* People are alike, ^yet unique .V 
Physical, psychological needs 
Attitudes, values'" 
Special abilities, interests 
Responsibilities ~ 
Changes 

Family (Reinforcement, extension of kindergarten) 

Interdependence ' *i 

Cooperation . 
Customs 
Roles 

Making choices 
Families in Other Cultures 
Ba£ic needs 

Roles, work, ,L 

Customs \ s y 

Leisure . 0 

Families in Other Types of Communities 

, (Rural -urban-pioneer days-anciervt Hawaii) 
Groups 

Rules 

Interdependence - 

Leader * * * 

Members 1 responsibilities/cooperation 

Rules/Roles (Reinforcement of kindergarten) 

Students, teachers, other staff 
Consequences for violations 
Reasons for rules 

Map Skills * 

Location of school and classroom 
Location of home. and neighborhood 

Holidays, Special Events n - 

hi) 

Celebrations 
Ethnic customs 



Ho1ida.ys;V$pecia^ Events 

'•, Celebrations & 
Ethni'fc .CustomsJ 



Map Ski 11 3 

Location 
Location 



of school 
of classroom 



Self \ < , • 

People, are alike, yet unique 

'Physical, psychological needs 

Attitudes, values 

Special abilities, interests & 

Responsibilities 

Changes 




FAMILIES/GROUPS 




FIRST G 



' Rules/Roles • 

Students, teachers, other staff 
Consequences for violations 
Reasons for rules 



Family 

Interdependence 
Cooperation* 
Customs 
Roles 

Making choices 



Families in Other Cultures 



Basic needs 
Roles, woii< 
Customs , 
Leisure 



- Families in»0ther Types of Communities 

(Rural -urban-pioneer days-ancient 
Hawaii J 



Groups * 

Rules ' 
Interdependence 
Leader ^ 

Members 1 responsibilities/cooperation 
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OBJECTIVES " 

Social Studies learning should result in haying students demonstrate the following 
in depth and scope appropriate to their Tevel of development: . ' 

• ' tfe.velop an understanding an.d appreciation of people and environments 

in their own and other cultures.'. 

• . Develop and use inquiry processes at jfcheir present level and as a 

basis. for future learning in problem-solving and decision making 
, situations beyond school experiences. 

Develop study skills needed for -active and, independent learning.' 

Develop values and attitudes that reinforce a positive, realistic- 
self concept. , 

Develop understanding of historical and social science concepts and 
generalizations" that are useful in learning about -present life as well 
as more complex concepts, that will be encountered in later school 
experiences. . 

In addition, by the end of the first grade, students should demonstrate competencies 
^elated to the curriculum as follows: ' • 

\ ' ' * 

Describe changes in N the self .and family.. 

Identify and describe the ma'jor roles and functions for members of the 
family. 

Describe the Vole of the family and explain its relationship to the larger 
community. . ^ 

Explain how the family group teaches the social behavior of a culture. 
Describe basic needs of the family and how these are met. 
Explain why choices must be macle. ^ 



ExplaffrhfiWv various members of the family influence how they feel about 
themselves. 1 * 

Describe the organization and structure of the school. 

Identify and describe the majQr roles and functions for personnel in the-, 
school . • \ 

* — 

Explain the relationship between individual rights and responsibi lities -in a 
group situation: * - 

t Explain the necessity for rules and recognize when they Should be changed. . 
Accept the, consequences of violating rul/s. , . s 

^ Identify a problem facing a students the class, or school. \ 
List the s-teps for resolvingU problem in the class or school. 
Identify examples of problems' people have in getting along with each otjper. 
Obtain information related to a social problem from parents or other'adults. 



Explain the importance of interaction with others. 

describe how experiences and contributions of others influence their jives. 

Identify and describe the institutions that meet the fundamental ne/ds of 
society. 

Identify historical figures, (e.g. Washington, Lincoln, KamehamehaT Columbus') 
.Describe what makes them feel good abt>ut themselves. 

Give examples of behavior that illustrate respect for themselves and others. 

Describe their personal characteristics that o'thers feel cjood about* 

Describe reasons why their personal behaviors are acceptable or not acceptable. 

Demonstrate/Social behaviors which encourage acceptance by others. ^ 

Describe /heir personal behaviors which should be changed or improved upln 
and demonstrate change or improvement. . 

Describe and accept ways in which people are alike and different!. 

Demonstrate by behavior toward others, that all people, no matted how 
different they appear outwardly, are worthyt of respe.ct. » 

Accept others as individuals. * . 

Cooperate with others toward achievement of a common goal". * 

Describe their behavior towa.rds others that enhances pbsi tive relationships. 

Listen and participate in social studies group activities or discussions. 
Listen and accept opinions of others in social studies' discussions. 
Articulate and explain a viewpoint other than one's own! 

Identify and explain traffic* rules and road signs. - / 

- . ; \ 

Explain the relationship between the gjobe and the .earth. 

Explain the relationship between symbols on a map and the real things on earth. 
Explain the purposes of maps. 

Describe physical features of j ttie environment.- « 
Use directional terms with unaerstandi'ng. 

Use maps* to determine direction and distance. % ■ 

Recognize natural or constructed landmarks in the community. 

Associate correct pictorial • symbols with pictures of various natural 
features. 
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SECOND GRADE 
The Child 

• » 

The second grade child is interested in new and different experiences. Televi- 
sion and t)ther # communications media have introduced the chiVd to peoples and 
cuftures beyond the local community. Consequently, there is. a need to develop 
an understanding of the vast founts of information one receives and the child 
willneed help in or^nizing this "knotffedge. " , 

The secono^grade child can begin to search for information independently and 
to develop problem- so lvii^skil Is.' 

The Content » 



* The content focuses on ah in-depth study of the characteristics of a community 
and tf\e irjjerdependence within ttie community as well as with other communities. 

, ^It begins v with exploring the child's own community, examining the immediate 
environment, and branches out to, other communities and environments. 

Some Questions > , • 

v • Who are some of the" people in my community we depend upon? ' 4 

• # How are'we dependent upon other communities? 

• What kinds of rules do.es my community have?. Why are rules necessary? 

1 What f^ci liti.es and services do we have in our community? Should we have , 
others? * 

* ** * * 

Some Issues 

— : *. • 4 

• Should the charm of old landmarks such as a historic building be sacrificed in 
the name 'of progress? * ' v » \ - . 

4 

• . Was community life in the "good old days" better than it is in today's 

communities? * 

ERhC " " 49 - 65 

^ * 



Some Issues (Cont.) 



• 4 , 

• Should people live in the community in which they were born or shoufd they 
move out and live irKany community they want? 



• Which style of community life is better? 
•' Is life in our community overdependent on resources 'from other coimiunities 
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SECOND GRADE 
Concepts and Generalizations-^"^"* 

■ . < 

CHANGE (All human beings and institutions are subject to change over a " 
period of time.) * 

, • People need to learn to adapt to change because change is continuous 
and universal. Future commanlties may be different. 

• Changes within a culture may be brought about through contact with * 
.other cultures and societies. 

• Not all change is progress; change may or may not be beneficial. 

• The physical and social environment influences people's ways of living; 
people in turn, influence the environment. 

, HUMAN EXPERIENCE (Human experience is continuous and interrelated and comes 

out, of the past and continues into the future. Although 
people are dependent on the past, they can free themselves 
from i t. ) 

• People within a ocymiunity share common tradit^oj^, experiences, and 
problems. . . 

■ • Customs;- holidays, and ways of thinking are the result of past history. 

«* 

CAUSE AND EFFECT 

• Actions, ideas ari&^cisions have consequences. 
^- sftATIAU DISTRIBUTION (Location), * * 

§ Every object has a geographic location; " . 

• Maps^a^e tools for identifying geographic patterns. 

• People' s-*l i yes are influenced by their physical location" on the earth 
and the availability of natural resources. 

PEOPLE-bAND- INTERACTION . ^ 

% Climate, landforms, people and other living things interact to' form 
environment. 

. I NTERDEPENDENCE (people are interdependent.} 

• AS members' of a family, a community > a nation and the world, people 
are interdependent for the satisfaction of neede-r 

' UTILIZATION OF RESOURCES . 

% People's utilization of natural resources is related to their wants and 
the community's* lever of technology. 
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MARKET ECONOMY . ' v ^ 

People make a: living in different ways. . *. ' ' 

SOCIAL ORGANIZATION •' e 

• People are influenced by and musVadjust to the social institutions 
created -by their society; failure to adjust can lead to adverse 
consequences. • • • 

• Individuals, families, and groups are'organized in a society by social 
classes (wealth, education, occupation, and other status factors). 

• Societies develop specific institutions (family, education, religion 
government, ecdnomic institutions) to carry out the basic functions or 
meet the needs of society. 

SOCIAL CONTROL 

• . Communities organize customs, rules and laws through social control. " 

• Social control involves making laws, changing laws, interpreting laws, 
and enforcing laws. . 

SOCIAL INTERACTION - 

• m Cooperation occurs when two or more persons work together to achieve 
. a goal which will be shared in common. 

• ^Social behaviors, attitudes, and" value's -are developed- and internalized 

through communication and interaction. 

CULTURE • .* 



Much of the'cu^ture of any society is influenced by geographical location 
and abundance and availability of natural resources. 

• An individual's cultural surrounding exerts a powerful influence through- 
out life. The person thinks, feels, and acts according to the- dictates 

, of the culture in order to be an acceptable part of it,. • ' ' ' « 

• People, change' their culture to cope with new problems. 
FAMILY XS^-J , 

• The family is the primary force in the transmfssioff o'f culture. 
POLITICAL CULTURE/ CITIZENSHIP •' 

• A. democratic society is dependent upon citizen's .wh'6 exercise civic 
. responsibility . . * - / $,^'f„ 

SELF- IDENTITY ' . •* * • 

? 

• Individuals are influenced by environments of hdme, school and 'community . 

? S * - 



^ 



Sel f-Ident ity (Cont.l 

• Individuals have the ability to do and *be many things/ but each individual 
* is unique with his/her own specff^Jset of abilities. % 

GLOBAL PERSPECTIVE ' ' * 

• People are part of a wor'ld community; thus their attitudes and values 

• . should reflect this orientation. - • , 



\ 



AREAS OF STUDY (Topics) 

Home Community ^ 

^People in the* community 
How people in the community make" a living 

Occupations . « 

Businesses 

Industries 
Role of families in the community 

Consumers 

Producers 

Making choices 
Social institutions in thecommunity 

Recreation 

Education 

Re Tig ion 

Customs, special events ' 
Citizenship , 
- Rules, laws (classroom, school, cormiunity) 

Atti tudes* values 
Problems, changed, the future ^ 

Map S^iUs 

6 

Location of community on island, state, nation'^ world 
Physical environment - 



f 
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The Future? 



Changes 
C\ Problems 



Soc i a 1 I ns¥i tu t i ons^ * 

Recreation-^ 
Education 
Religion 



Earning a Living 
Businesses/ Indus tries 
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Map Skills' 



Location Qf community on'island, state, nation, wijirld 
Physical environment' " 






Citizenship 

» Rules, laws * 
' Attitudes, values 



— Feffile in the Community ' 
^ * 5am.t1ieft in the Community 
«* Customs, Special Events . 
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OBJECTIVES 



Social Studies learning should result in having students demonstrate the following 
.in depth and scope appropriate to their level of development: 

• Develop an understanding and appreciation of 1 people and environments 
in their own and other cultures. 

• Develop and use inquiry processes at their present level and as a 
( { basis for future learning in problem-solving and decision making 

situations beyond school experiences. 

• Develop. study skills needed for active and independent learning. • 

• Develop values arfllattitudes that reinforce a positive, realistic 
self concept. <* 

• Develop understanding of historical and social science concepts and 
'•generalizations that are useful in learning about present life as well 
as,more complex concepts that will be encountered in later school 
experiences. ' 

In addition, by the end of the second, grade, students should demonstrate competencies 
elated to the curriculum as follows: * 

Describe changes in. the. self, family, and community. * * 
Explain reasons -for changes. 

Explain how nature and people change or influence the environment. 
Explain howthe environment influences- human life. 

Identify and describe the major roles and, functions for each member of a 
fami ly group. ' - 



Describe the role of the family and expltfTn its, relationship to the largejf 
community. 

Describe the choices that families make and explain why. choices must be made. 

Identify and describe community workers anci institutions the family* depends 
upon. 



describe the organization a^d function of the school 



Identify and explain community customs and traditions as a result of past 
history. 

Describe the major characteristics of - a ^ommunity. ' 

Explain how the community's basic needs are met. 

/Describe how people iti the community make a living. 

.Des<!>ribe f)ow government regulates individual and business activities, 
(safety, health) . 

Identify problems in the class, School or community. / 
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List the steps for resolving a problem in the class, school or community. 
Identify examples of problems people have in getting along with each other. 

Describe different forms of wealth in families and communities. 

Explain the relationship between individual rights and responsibilities in 
a group situation. * 

Explain the necessity and purpose of laws and rules in the school and the 
community. . * 

Describe the characteristics of good laws and rules. 

Explain how laws influence their behavior. 

Accept the consequences of violating rules. 

Explain how an individual's culture influences how one feels, thinks, and acts. 
Describe and accept differences in others. 

Cooperate with other^ to achieve a common goal. , 
Identify examples of problems people have in getting ajong with each other. 
Describe ways of resolving the problems^ 

Identify historical figures and tell why they are important. ^ 

Identify historical figures describe the events they influenced. 

Describe how their lives are influenced by the environment-cl wiate, weather 
physical location, natural resources, people, other living thilgs. 

Describe the globe. as a model of the earth. 

Explain the relationship between symbols on a map and the real things on earth. 
Explain and use map legends to interpret a map. 

Make simple maps of the school or community. * T \ 

Read simple maps with understanding. 
Use cardinal directions. 
Locate places an a map. 
4 Recognize landmarks in the conhnunity. 

Describe the location of things ir> relation* to, or direction from, another thing 

State the name of their community or city, the state, and the^riation, and 
locate all of thesfe on a map or globe. 

Lister^ and participate in grojap. act i*i ties or discussions. 
Listen and aecept opinions of others in a discussion. 

Articulate and explain a viewpoint other than their own in aaroup discussion 

* Wr 
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Obtain informatioh Related to a social problem from parents or relatives. 
Gather information ffom as many different sources as possible. 

! 

Descrf5e~what makes jthem feel good about themselves. 

Give .examples of beHavior that illustrate respect for themselves and others. 

Describe their personal characteristics that others feel good about. _ 

Describe reasons why their personal behaviors are acceptable or not 
acceptable. [ 

Demonstrate social behaviors which encourage acceptance by others. 

Describe th^ir personal behaviors which should be changed or improved 
upon and develop ways to change them. 

Describe and accept ways in which people are alike and different. 
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. THIRD GRADE 
The Child ' 

— V 

The third grade child experiences many changes, physically, mentally, and 
emotionally. The changes 'in small muscle* development result in improved eye 
t and hand coordination. As the child's reading ability improves, comprehension 
\and learning increases. Generally, the child has S longer attention span and is' 
ibl^ to discuss many more aspects of a topic. 

The Content * ^ 

The content focuses on various types of CQtomunities around the world. This 
' ' exploration oj diverse communities may lead* to viewing and accepting commonali- 
ties and differences. Distinct types of cpmmunities such as a city, a rural 
community, a farm community, an early settlement, ,or a geographic area or regiorf 
may be the facus of study in any unit*. v \ 

Some Question^^ 

^ - * * - - v > - 

• Where do people live in the world? m 

M ^Ibw are they similar or different from my community? 
^ • ^ow do peopl^ adapt to their environments? 

SQme Issues 

• ' Should people working in the city be expected to live in the^frty? 

• ^ Should people who work^ in the city but live in the suburbs, pay^eity taxes? 

• Should cities be allowed to grow indefinitely?' 

d What kind of community is preferable forme (my future)? \ 
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THIRD GRADE 

« 

Concepts and Generalizations 

CHANGE ,(A11 human beings and institutions are subject to change over a period 
• of time/) 

Changes within a culture may be brought about- through contact with other 
cultures and societies. 

• Not all change is progress; -change may or may not be beneficial. 



The 
peop 



physical and social environrrijent influences people's ways of living; 
le, in turn, influence the environment; 



• All cultures or communities experience change in. some form_al though their 
response and adaptation to change varies. 

HUMAN EXPERIENCE (Human experience is continuous and interrelated and comes out 

of the past and^eontinues into the future. Although people 
are dependent on. the past, they can free themselves from it.) 

• * People wfthin a community share common traditions, experiences, and problems. 

• Customs, holidays *and ways of thinking are the result of past 'history. 
CAUSE AMD EFFECT 

• Actions, ideas a/id decisions have consequences. 

SPACE AND TIME ' ■ - . , * ' 

• The universality and diversity of humankind can be viewed in the frameworlT 
of space ind time. 

\ ' ' \ 

SPATIAL DISTRIBUTION (Location) 

• Maps are tools for identifying geographical .patterns. 

• People's lives are influenced by their physical location on the earth and 
the availability of natural resources. 

'• Earth is a planet in space made up of land, water, and atmosphere. 

PEOPLE-LAND INTERACflON^ > ' *» 

— ™ ' * 

• Climate, landforms, people'and other living things interact to form environment. 

• People can adapt to many different environm&nts and conditions. - 

• Geographic factors influence where and how people live and what they do; 
people adapt, shape,r utilize, and exploit the earth to meet their needs, 

\ \\ 



: INTERDEPENDENCE • ' ' 

• As members of a family, a.commgnity, a nation and the world, people! are 
interdependent for the satisfaction of needs. ' 'U— 

SCARCITY, NEEDS, 'WANTS 

• People trade with others ±o satisfy their needs and wants, 
UTIL IZATION OF R ESOURCES 

. — ■ r ( 

• The culture of a community determines how resources will be allocate^ and 
used. 

t 

SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 

• In the history of humanity, urbanization is the latest and most complex 
form of human adaptation. 

4 

• % Although, all cities are similar in their needs and activities, most are 

specialized and depend on one or a few principal kinds'of activities. 1 

r " * 

• The development of new inventions and technology over the last hundred 
years has revolutionized the way in which people live. 

SOCIAL CONTROL ^ p 



Communities organize customs, rules, and laws through social contrm . 



>• Social control involves making laws, changing laws, interpreting laws, 
and enforcing laws. 

• Conflicts inevitably arise ig group Organizations; \l 1 conflicts do not 
necessarily result in violence. 



CULTURE 



" aty 



• ' Much of the culture of afiy society is influenced by its geographical 

location, abundance a'rtd the availability of natural resources".- 

• . The development of new technology and inventions over the last hundred 

years has revolutionized the way in which people live. * 

FAMILY 

• Patterns of family life differ among various cultural groups, but the 
basic functions are the same. t - * 

POLITICAL SYSTEM t 

• Governing* bodies are structured according to the purposes of the group, 
community, nation, or larger group, and may change as values and interests 
change. • < 
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Political organization (government) "resolves conflicts and makes interaction 
easier among people within their environment. 
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SELF, IDENTITY • 

• The social self, is the picture people have of themselves as reflected from 
various groups to which they belong. * r 

GLOBAL PERSPECTIVE . F - 

• People are part of a world community; thus their altitudes' and values 
should reflect thi^. orientation. 

V ft 
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AREAS OF "STUDY (Topics) 

C ommunities in Other Parts of the World ('desert, arctic, primitive) 

Location N 
Environment- 
Utilization of Resources^ <* 
Needs v 
'Wants^ v I 
Culture/ 

Customs, traditions 
Food 
• .Religion 
Family Life 

, Education * • 
Laws * ' 

Leisure • 
Problems, changes 
^Interdependence with other Coimiunities 

s Different types of communities (cities, agricultural communes) 
or communities of the past 

* Communities in the Future 

> Map Skills ' 

Direction 
Landforms , 

Wate reforms % v 

Seasons e ' 

Climate , 

Latitude (Equator) v 
Longitude (Prime Meridian) " ✓ 
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Utilization of Resources 

Needsf ~~ 
Wants 



The Future of Communities 



Problems 
Changes 



i 

I 




MY COMMUNITY 



r 



OTHER' COMMUNITIES 



Current Happenings 
Special Events and 
Holidays (on-going 
topics to be integrated 
in other units) 
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Types of Communities 
Cities 

Rural Communities 
Suburban Communities 
Settlements 
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THIRD GRADE 



Map Skills 

Directions 
Landforms 
Waterfcrms 
'Seasons 
% TTfinat% 
Latitdoe (Equator) 
LDngitude (Prime Meridian) 



Environment 

Adaptation 
Conservation 

Utilization of Resources 



Culture (Ways of living) 

Customs* traditions 

Family life 

Food 

Religipn, values 
Tools, work 
Education 
Leisure 
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OBJECTIVE S. • 

~ . . ' •/••/•••.•• 

Social Studies learning should result in having students demonstrate' the follwhmv 
in depth and scope appropriate to their level of- development: . - S 

• Develop an understanding and appreciation- of people and environments 

, in their own and other cultures.',' »• , *" • . 

• Develop, and use 'inquiry processes at their present 'level and as a ' - 
> m , basis for future .learning in problem-solving antl decision making 

; - situations 'beyond school experiences. ' ' • 

: t • Develop s'tudy ski 11$ needed for active. and/independent learning. 

. • ' Develop, val ires and attitudes "that reinforce a positive-, realistic 

self concept. ' ,-.**./ - — » ' ; \ ; J ' 

*.. ■ Develop understanding of historical and- social science concepts and 

generalizations tha.t*are useful- in learning about present life' as well 

as, more complex concepts that. will be encountered^ n later school " - 

• • experiences o°v _ ' ^ ^ ' *as 1 

In addition,, by the- end of £he third grade, students should demonstrate competencies 
related to the curriculum as' follows";' „ - . . 

i Explain how the physical and social en vironments* influence where and how* 

people live and what they do; and how- humans, in turn, influence and chanqe 
: the environment. • . • „ • 

Desaribe how communi. tie's have adapted -to different environments. r \ 
Describe the schoof in4erms of a- community. ' . , ~\ 

Explain why^commun-ft'iesx are- interdependent. 



s 



Explain the relationship between people's technology, cultural background; 
and -the use of natural resodrces. • . . *♦ . - 

. Explain why choice? regarding the use. of natural resources must be made.. 

Explain the relationship between the environment and the materials 
used for tools, -clothing," shelter, and- the mode of transportation- *' 1 '» 
, ' . » j ' 

* ' "- ■ ' 

Identify and 'describe the major roles and functions for each member' of .the' ' 
family group.. o • *. , ■:. ' ■ • A '■ ' •" 

Describe the role of the farnilyand explain its. relationship to "the larqer 1 
community." £ 

• Identify *the basic functions of ,the- family which are the same in all cultural 
groups. * • * , , 

* * * • 
^ Describe the needs' of the family and community^nd. explain hovy they 'a re met. 

Identify and accept differences ig cultu ral- Pcftt erns. * ^ ' _ !>^" 

Identify commonalities among alJ peoples and communities.. ^ * 

. Identify community problems. ^ - '* . 'T ^ 

Identify different fonps of wealth. ■' 

• ExpTai/i.how Gulture influenced tbeir 'behavior* 



Explain the need for a government or governing body among groups of people. 

Explain the relationship between individual rights and responsibilities in 
a group, situation. , * % - 

Identify a problem facing the class, school, or larger community. 
List tfie -steps, for resolving a problem. 

'Identify examples of problems people have in getting along with each c/ther. 

Des.cribe scenarios of future communities. , - 

Use globes and maps to develop Concepts of. shape, area, distance, and 
locataoV. * • ' <. - 

Identify the earth as a sphere and locate- the hemispheres. K 

Locate the equator. . s 

iJse cardinal directions. , * , - 

Locate places. as situated north or south of the equator. 

Recognize landforms and waterforms by their shapes and sizes. * \ 

Use globes and ma^s to locate places or areas in the news. * t * 

Iden'ti fy continents and oceans. * i 

Locate 'their own community or island in relation*to other commuaities and ' *• 
islands. • • - *'^+> s 

Use relief maps touiescnbe are A a$, , ^ 

Identify historical figures and tell why they are important. % < 7 

Identify historical figures and describe the events they influenced. 
(Washington, Lincoln, Columbus, .Kamehameha) 0 -1 • 

, Identify the historical figures most admired and describe the ma'jor motiva- 
tion which guided each i.nto action, , - 1 

: 'I 

.Obtain information related to a ,soci^ problem from parents, relatives, and 
other sources. * \- ' • 

Gather data -from various sources and organize the data related to a social- 
problem. \ ; 

Distinguish between rel^ev^nt and irrelevant data,. when reviewing information 
for solving-a Social problem: J • • 

• "> , -.1 ; 7 * • • ' „ * 

Listen and participate ijf) a group activity - ^ / 4 t 

^isten and accept opinions of others in, group discussions. t s 

Contribute an opinion or viewpoint in a discussion, - , - • 

Articulate and explain a viewpoint o^her than their. own in a group discussion. 



*. . ' * 

Describe what makes them feel good about themselves. 

Give examples of behavior that illustrate respect for themselves and others. 

Describe their personal characteristics that others feel good about. • 

'Describe reasons why their personal ^behavior's are acceptable.or. not acceptabl 

Demonstrate social behaviors which encourage acceptance by others. 

Describe their personal behaviors which should be changed or improved and 
develop possible ways to change them. 

Describe and accept ways tin which people are, alike and different. 




FOURTH GRADE 

• •• % • • r — 7 ' * 

The Child ' . • . . 

The fourth grade child is often self conscious and 'prefers working in groups 
rather than working alone. The child may prefer wording with members of his/her 



sex. Therefore, the teacher will need to. provide experiences where "children of 
both sexes can work together. ' ^ 

.'*•'•* ' ' • • . 

The child is better able to understand abstract concepts and the "why" of normal 

' ' ' * - 

decisions. He/she is interested in other cultures and countries of the world. 

* 

The Content • • \ * A ' 

The content focuses on Hawaii, past and present. The study of -Hawaiian culture 
.and. other cultures' of Hawaii provide the background for understanding that there 
are many cO^tural ^solutions to the problems of living. Extending the use of ♦ 
research skills is important, as-wel'l~af developing critical thinking/and 
probleip-solvirig skills. -Valuing activities should b^ provided. 

V 

• « * } • ■ 9 

Some Questions V , 

s 

• How did the early Hawaiians solve the problems jof living? 

• Who did what? In what relationship to others? 

• How did people learn what was proper in this culture? • < 

• What is the relationship between the cultural system and the environment? 

Some Issues J k 



'# < Should the western people h'ave fabpted the Hawaiian philosophy toward 
nature?* . - m . * 

• How can we conserve the earth's resources?' \ 



What laws meant to protect* the environment are or could be justified? 



+ ' ' 1 FOURTH .GRADE 



Concepts and Generalizations 
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CHANGE (All human beings and institutions are subject -to change ov£r a period" 
of time. ) „ » v 



People need to learr; to adapt* to change, 'because change* is continuous , 
and universal . . f 

Changes within ac^Tture may be brought about through contact with other 
cultures and societies, inventions, etc.- 

Not all change 'i^f^ro^ress; change may or may not be beneficial. 

The physical and social environment in**uenc^ people's ways of living; 
♦people, in turn', influence' the "environment. • 
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All cultures or communities expedience change in. some form although the 
response and adaptation to. change varies. , , ' ; 

The historioal past influences the present; the development of Social, 
political, and etttnomic institutions have been influenced by wh£t has gone 



Qn before 

h u man" e xr^rTence """"" ' ' : " -/ > 

' - 

• Customs, holidays a and ways of thinking are the result of past history 
CAUSE HWLEFfftT f\ 

• Actions, ideas and 'decisions have consequences. 
SPATIAL DISTSIB OTIO'N (Location) - •■ 

• Knowledge of Iqcafrfon can he.lp in understanding the natural arid physical 
environments . we. live "in. » , \ • 

• *Map T s ar*fe ? tools 'for idegtifying geographic patterns. 

/ ' . ; ' 

• * People's lives-are influenced by. their physical location oxj the earth 

and the avai*l ability of natural resources > ' » 

• Earth is a planet in -spate made up of land, water and atmosphere (dire<ftion« 

grid, longitude, rotation, and revolution of the planet are geographic 

characteristics of the earth). . < 

»' * * * 

PEOPLE-LAND INTERACTIONS ' • . • '-*•* „ . ' .' # 

t Geographic fac.tor-s influence where -and how people live and what' they do-,, 
people adapt, shapeV utilize, and exploit the earth to m/et their heeds. 

INTERDEPENDENCE 




• * « t 

As* membfers'of a "family, a communi.ty, a nation and the world, people afe 
interdependent for. /satisfaction of needs. » 

"87 .' • • 
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UTILIZATION OF RESOURCES - . ' ' . 

~ : • . 

The .culture of a community determines htivv resources pill be allocated 
and used. 
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The wise use of Economic resources is essential for the growth of our % 
state; ( this involves understanding of related concepts such as scarcity,, 
interdependence, market economy. 

The satisfaction of people's needs depends on proper plarfning^and the 
Conservation of both natural and human resources. 

SOCIAL ORGANIZATION . 



People are influenced by and must adjust to the social institutions created 
by, their Society; failure to adjust can^lead to adverse consequences. 

Individuals, families, and groups are organized in" a society by (&£ial 
classes using criteria such as wealth, education, occupation^, othe\s. 



People from many different social, economic, ethnic, and nationalljroups 
have settled in Hawaii and contributed to "society. 

t Societies develop specific institutions (family, education, religion, $ 
government, economic institutions) to carry out the basic functions of 
a. society. 

SOCIAL CONTROL* . ■ , 



'Communities and societies organize. customs, rules, and laws through social 
control . , 

Sodial control involves making T&ws, changing laws, interpreting laws, 
and enforcing laws*. . 

All social groups require a system of behavior for humanity to survive. 
CULTURE ' * „ . / 



Eyery society has developed its own beliefs, ideas, skills and technology 
which can b.e called its 'culture. 

* * C f e 

' ' ' 

Much of the culture of any society i's dependent upon 4 its geographic location, 
and the abundance £nd availability of natural/resources. * - 

An individual's cflUi&aT surrounding exerts a powerful influence .throughout 
life. The person thinks, feels, and acts according to the dictates'of the 
culture in order"*, to 'be aa acceptable part of it.. * 4 * • • 

AMILY ' r ■ 



Patterns of family; life-differ amojig" cultural groups, but the functions- 
remain the" same. ' — - . • • • ft . . r 



POLITICAL SYSTEM . ' O ^ 1 

t. Governing bodies are stryctured according to the purposes of the group, 

community, nation, or larger group and may change as values and interests, 
change'. ^ 

t Political organization' (government) resolves conflicts and makes interaction 
easier among jreofrle within their environment. " *"] 

• V • ♦ ■ ■ m ) 

t The understanding of the workings of local and state governments is a xivic 

• responsibility of all Americans. 
POLITICAL CULTURE/CITIZENSHIP # 

-A democratic society is dependent upon citizens who exercise* civic responsi- 
*\ bility. k \ 

• . The basic tenetsof democratic government should be understood by all 

citizens, yhich include the' functions and services of the government and 
an understanding of the Constitution of the state and nation. 

HISTORICAL INTERP RETATION * 

* * „ • 

• Records, printed documents, and artifacts provide information on civiliza- 
tion 's accompli shmerrts. • . 1 

* ° - *. 

GLOBAL PERSPECTIVE 

• Jn the contemporary world, evehts have a significance which reaches far 
beyond the limits of a nation or place of dHgin; in such' circumstances, 
the worldwide relationship of events must be understood. 

t" - People are part of a world commurvity; thus their attitudes and values 
' should reflect this orientation., * 



AREAS OF STUDY (Topics) 



Polynesian' Migration 

Migration theories h 

•Moikeha legend's , 

Geography of Hawari 1 , 

History of student's own area -.ahupua'a 
v - Geology 
-Climate * 
Population today „ 
Map skil Is 



Ancient Hawaiian Culture 

Roles within the ahupua'a 
Food - agriculture, fishing 
Cooking methods 
Basic food plants * 
Houses and home furnishings, , ; * 
. Clothing 

Tapa making 

Government, Past Present v 

Symbols of royalty 
Featherwork 

ClaSs system' * 
Kamehameha 'and Monarchy ' * 

- Government today (for comparative study) 




Polynesian Migration 

migration theories * 
moikeha legends 



Geography of Hawaii 

- Geology. 
Clfmate 

Map skills 

History of 
own area 
Population 



Ancient Hawaiian Culture 

Roles within the family, ahupua'a, 

relationship to others 
Food * ' • 

.Agriculture r ' ^ 
Fishing — _ 
Basic Food plants 
s Cobking methods 
Houses and home furnishings 
Clothing 

kapa making 
Religion, beliefs, values ^ ' 

Changes 

Similarities and' differences with 
• students* 1 culture ; ' < 

Comparisons with "today (' 

economy (Agriculture, tourism, industry) 
<^ f amj ly ro1 es 
\values x 



student 1 s 
- ahupua'a 
today 




FOURTH GRADE 



prime meridian 
equator 
latitude 
longitude 
location 
direction 
distance 
landformsj 
water forms 



Government, .Past & Present 




Symbols of royalty 

featherwork 
Class system 
Kamehameha and Monarchy 
Government tocfay (for comparative 
study) 



JE^thnic Groups 

Contributions to Hawaiian 
society and culture ' * 



Current Happenings 



Hawaii 1 s Future 



(on-going topics to be integrated 
in other units) 



OBJECTIVES . . ' 

Social Studies learning should result in having students demonstrate the following 
in depth and scope aopropriate to their level of development: 

• Develop an understanding and appreciation of -people and environments 
in their own and other cultures. 

• Develop apd use inquiry processes at their present level and as a 
► basis for future learning in problem-solving and decision making 

situations beyond school experiences. 

• . Develop, study skills needed for active and independent- learning. 

• Develop values and attitudes that reinforce a positive, realistic 
sel.f concept. . 

* 

• Develop understanding of historical and social science concepts and 
generalizations that are useful .in learning about present life as well 
as more compjex concepts that wi 1*1 be enpountered in .later school- 

: _ experiences. ° > „ 

In addition,. by the end of the fourth grade, students should demonstrate competencies 
related to the curriculum as follows: 



Explain' Polynesian migration theories/ ^ 

Explain how 6 culture determines a person's behavior, values, and world views. 

Describe the relationship between the early Hawaiian cultural system and the 
environment. # ^ , , 

Explain early Hawaiian views on conserving the environment. 

Explain the necessity for wise use of the natural resources. 

Explain how people within a culture learn the ways «that are considered pmper. 

Identify the qualities of the early Hawaiian culture which endure today W 

Identify and describe the roles 6fthe*.members of the Hawaiian family. 

Identify and^describe the rol§s of, the toembers wi tjhi n the ahupua'a. 

Identify and explain the functions of the kahuna' x in early Hawaiian culture. 

Compare and contrast early Hawaiian e cul ture and thevp oWH cultural practices^. ' 

Describe how the Hawaiians met their basic needs in terms of obtaining and 
cooking their fdod, providing for clothing and shelter^ 

Describe the importance of ,religion v in Hawaiian culture. 

Describe the Kapu system as'*JPelated to social control and Organization 

Describe tjie, class system as related to^social organisation. .i . 

Explain -the^/oles of the ali^i, maka'ainana, kahuna, ksywa and their relation- 
ship to each other. '\jL *^ * * 

• w " • • • 



Explain the importance of Kamehameha to Hawaii. 

Identify the political leaders of their city or county and the state. 

Describe th# basic orgartizational structure and functions of city 'or county, 
and state governments. 

Explain the necessity* for rules and laws. /.I / 

•Explain the relationship between rules of conduct and their responsibility 
to, themselves arfd v /thers. ° ^ 

Identify the different groups that hive settled in Hawai'i. 

Identffy the contributions of different ethnic groups to contemporary 
Hawaiian society. „ * ^ r .* 

Explain how Hawaii is dependent on other states and nations for satisfaction' 
of needs. , 4 ' 

* Describe cultural practices from ethnic groups- other than their own, and* 
explain their acceptance or non-acceptahce of them. * 

Analyze the reasons for difficulties ,in\ accep4^»G€-of-Gul-tupal practices - 
that differ from their own, * s 

Use longitude and latitude lines on* globes jmd maps in .locating places. . 

Explain the purposes of the equator, Prirfie faeridiqn and the 180th meridian. 

Locate major oceans ,and continents. /" - °- • * 

Locate the major islands of Hawaii- ' - 1 

pistinguish the islands by their size, shape, arfd position. 

Explain how the' islands were formed. * 

• Locate Hawaii in relation to the continental United Spates and the rest of 
the world. \ 

Distinguish land and water forms by their sizes and shapes. ^ 

Read flaps to seek information regarding location, direction, and distagce', 

Relate, current happenings, to areas on the maps and globes. [' 

Contribute an opinion o,r viewpoint' in a discussion. 

* * • 

Explain the "relationship between rules of conduct and one's responsibility 
to self*, and others. 

^Articulate and explain a viewpoint other than- their own in a group discussion. 

Identify and use data gathered fromjnany sources in seeking possible solutions 
to a social problem. t / * . * 

Raise questions related., tp a stfcial problem basecf on data gathered from maoy \ 
sources. * \ % - 4 



Distinguish statements of fact from opinion when reviewing information for 
solving a social problem-. 

Gather information from various sources and >organi ze the data related to a 
social problem. * " * 

Distinguish between relevant and irrelevant data yfien reviewing informaticm 
for solving a social^ problem. m 

Describe the behavioral characteristics which they believe would contribute 
most toward a positive feeling of 'themselves. " 

Explain hbw friends can influence their behavior and how that* affects 
feelings about themselves. 

. Describe the cultural practices which their own fami lies^ value and how the'se 
x affect feelings about themselves. ' % * 

Explain how the various members of the family influence how they feel about 
themselves. * , r * 

Describe thei r behavior towards others that enhances positive relationships. 

Predict the probable reactions to inconsistent behaviors toward others. 

Listen N and accept opinions of others and engage constructively in social 
•studies discussions. 



• - FIFTH GRADE . 

- The Ch i Id/. • ' , ' • • ' - - .« •' 

\ . - * ' V. ' /* 

The fifth grade child experiences physical changes 'and rapid, growth spurts. 
These changes may cause periods of frustration and anger. Generally, the £hild 
is enthusiastic and interested "irrpl aces and' problems* in the news.-', Most '* ' • 
personal ajid societal problems are/within the child's level of understanding *and 
teachers ca.n help students, understand the cause's and effects of problems. 

The Conte nt <>~ * . , * c * * • 

1 ' "• • ' 

The content is focused, on the Uni ted .States , past arid present. Tne emphases 

*"'* • ' >« 

should be on the people, -tee feeling^, hopes, hardships and adhievjements they 

' experienced -in fene*$ettling>' and developing of the nation, This study can- * 

help students' appreciate the '.past an d^, present individual v and. group experiences / 

'and contributions to 'our society. Americans' place -in the world today should 

also be recognized and contemporary issues *s£buld b*. studded in't^is contW* /' 

t ' ; - *' - • * * , - . • t 1 / ■ i.- • , * .* i ; w 



j Some Questions. ' ' * v '• '■ .* ••' . ' * \ 

' . ' ." \ ^. A ' *>* • . ». -v * 

*• .* . * \ ^ - •' '• « 

" • '. trfjiajt weW tbe.'fl*ti vffticfls, the.-people who c*a|fe*'to;egk1.org America'? > : * • 

'Who. irrr.ifgr^feed a to' America/ Who "moved Jjfest?/ . • " v~» V ■ 

4to«Mdid ^ jg W °. f . J t-vlfte? ^ . 

. • " 1 What; events rflrVfe ^od.licedSMn^strialftedV^irbSiiized, society? ■ , 

f f_ .,^ a ^ Pf^jems. i^ 4 Am^"rca fa&Tng^ %iat ane some solutions? 
»'>* •' . * ' . • - - ; 

Kfiat^&n I?dcr trfhelfj?* *. / ' * W' 



« 

n 4 



>' i - . ' 9 G 



Some Issues 



Were the settlers justified in displacing the Indians? 

Is revolution justified for pe,op]e who feel oppressed?'. 

Should. the United States continue an open policy of immigration? 

'What can be done to insure equal rights for all? 

How can racial discrimination be reduced in U.S. communities? 

Are the values implied in the Declaration of Independence, <the Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights still valid? 



ft* 
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FIFTH GRADE 
Concepts and Generalizations 

» 

CHANGE (All human beings and institutions are subject to change over a period 
of time. ) ' - . 

■'4 • * ' f v ' - 

People need to learn to adapt to change because change is continuous and 



universal. , 
Not all change is progress; change-may or may -not be beneficial. 

The physical and social environment influences people's ways of living; 
people,- in turn, influence the environment. 



^ - • • - r ■ -u ~ ■ - v. . . ^ w ^ 1 v* 1 u 1 1 * 1 i u 1 11 

people,, in turn, influence the < 

• The historical past influences the present; the development of American 
social, political, and economic institutions has been influenced by what 
has gone on' before. - 

• Economic and social change can be brought about by new developments in 
•science and technology. S 

HUMAN EXPERIENCE (Human experience is continuous and interrelated and comes 

out of the past and into the future. Although people are 
dependent on the past, they can free themselves from, it.) 

• Customs, holidays, and ways of thinking are the result of past history. 
CAUSE AND EFFECT . '* . ' 

• Events rarely have a single cause, but result from a number of *cause$ 
impinging on one another. - - a 

• Actions, ideas and decisions have consequences. 
SPATIAL DISTRIBUTION (Location) ' 

• Maps are tools foV identifying geographic patterns. 

• People's lives are influenced by thgir physical location on the earth' and 
the availability of natural* resources. 

PEOPLE-LAND INTERACTION , 

• Geographic factors influence where and n*ow people-live, and what they do; 
people adapt, shape, utilize, and exploit the earth to meet their, needs. 

INTERDEPENDENCE 

• , As members of a .family, a community, a nation and the world, people are 

interdependent for the satisfaction of needs. 



I nterdependence (Cont. ) 

• Regions in the U.S. are mutually interdependent because economic and human 
resources are not equally divided throughout the nation. 

SCARCITY, NEEDS, WANTS 

• Resources are scarce and choices must be made. 

• All economic systfems face the problem of scarcity. 
UTILIZATION OF RESOURCES ' 

• The satisfaction of ^people's needs depend on proper planning and 
conservation of bothjia£uraI and human resources. 

i Natural resoi/rceT, transportation, communication and technology were 
essential to the development of America's modern industrial society. 



MARKET ECONOMY 
— ■ * 

• .Federal, state and local, goyernments regulate a wide range of economic 
. activity, 'which in some ways limit the freedom of action of individuals 

, - and businesses-. * , * 

In a basically free enterprise economy, government plays a significant 
role in setting priorities and using resources. 

• The system «of free enterprise has been a characteristic of the American 
economy f^om.its earliest beginnings. 

ECONOMIC, STAB I L if Y, GROWTH, AND CH ANGE 

" *~ 

* y Economic security depends upon the maintenance of income, 'both individual 
and business, which results in a circular flow of income amo(^ the public- 
business and government. • , 

• " The process of production and ttie* development and utilization of a labor « 
. force are primary factors <in ; the-.economic growth of America. 

• The economy of the nation. is dependent upon the wise .use of capital to 
support continued growth and an increasing standard of living. 

SOCIAL ORGANIZATION . \ > ' 

" — - i , ^ 

• The development of new inyentions'and technology over the last hundred , 
years has revolutionized the-way \j\ which people live.; 

• . People from*many different sociaT, economic, ethnic, and national groups 
% have, settled in the United partes. ■ 

#. As the American nation has (J^own, social institutions have become wore . 
> £pmplex and numerous to meet the needs # of \ technological society. 



S ocial Organization (Cont.) 

, Social stratification exists in American society; ^however, it is not 

conspicuously evident due to social mobility. * 

V 

• No society is completely harmonious; some form of social disorganization 
is present in all societies. 

SOCIAL CHANGE \ 

• Social changes often bring about some probleqjs in society when different 
aspects of'society change at different rates/S 

SOCIAL CONTROL 

• Social control involves making 1 awss- changing laws, interpreting laws, 
and enforcing laws. 



SOCIAL INTERACTION 



• / 



• The interaction^ many different ethnic groups has Resulted in the 
creation of a culturally pluralistic American society. 



• Migration and immigration have been conspicuous forms of interaction 
among Americans, particularly minority groups. 



CULTURE 



Every society has it? aesthetic activities; all humans are capable of 
creating and participating in culture. _ 

The varied backgrounds of the many individuals and groups that came to 
the United States have blended to form a' national culture with local 
v and regional differences. 

FAMILY \ 

t 

• Patterns of family life differ amorfg various cultural groups, 'but the t 
basic functions are the same. 

POLITICAL SYSTEM * '** ' 1 

• Governing bodies'are structured according to the -purposes 'of the group,'- ' 
community, nation, or larger group, and may change as Values °and interests* 
change. 



Political organization (government) resolves conflicts and makes inter- : 
action easier among people within their environment. , * 

The Constitution ofjhe United States provides for the basic, tenets of- 
democratic government (i.e., the functions arid services, and limits of 

government) . ' 
* <* % 

\ • 
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POLITICAL CULTURE/CITIZENSHJP ' / • 

• A democratic society is dependent upon citizens who exercise civic 
responsibility. / 

\ 

• The basic tenets of d^iocratic government should be understood by all 
citizens, which include the functions and services of the government and 
an understanding of the Constitution. 

• The understanding of the workings of local, state, and federal governments 
is a civic responsibility of all Americans. 

• Members of society, through participation, njodify the functions,. of 
government to meet their changing needs^and values. -* 

HISTORICAL INTERPRETATION * 7 ' 

• Records, printed documents, and artifacts provide information on civiliza- 
tion's accomplishments. 



t Facts lire subject to varying interpretations, influenced by beliefs, 
values, or points of view. 7 

GLOBAL PERSPECTIVE 

t In the contemporary world, events have a significance which reaches for 
beyond the limits of a nation or place or origin; in such circumstances, 
the world-wide relationship of events must be understood. 

w 1 

• People are part of a world community; thus their attitudes and values - 
should reflect this orientation. 
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AREAS OF STUDY (Topics) 



Early America 

. — Indians 
Explorers 
CQlonists 
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Reasons for migrating to s America 
Way of Life 

Founding of a Nation . \ ^ 

American Revolution 
Constitution^- Bill of lights 
Democratic Ideals 



> 



¥ V. 

/ 



J 



Growth, Ighange in America — % ' . , 

Westward Movement * 

, Settlers and settlement * • . * 

Industrialization/Urbanization ft \ 

. 'j New modes of transportation 
Inventions , 

Economic growtH - frep enterprise * 
Rise of citie^ " 

, Civil War '< \ 

m * Events leading to war ^ 

Slavery Black History * ' 

Post-war. changes 

Ifomig ration _ 

. v Reasons for migrating to America 

Rise'Of pluralistic, multicultural society 

Current Ev&nJts ' £ 

1 — ; — : — r , \ 

On-going, to be integrated in all topics' 
Geography, Map Skills V 



On-going, to be' integrated in all topics , 

$ \ « ♦ 
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FIFTH GRADE 



I 

00 
I 



Early Am^/ffca 

Indians 

Explorers 

Colonists 



Geographical Regions 

Landforms, landscape 
* Vegetation 
Water sources 
CI imate 

r 




Map Skills 

Map projections 
- Di sections 
Latitude 
Longitude • 
Time Zones 
Distance 
Location 



Founding of a Nation 

American Revolution 
Constitution -oBill of Rights 
Democratic Ideals > , 



1.0 



UNITED 
STATES 



r 




Current* Events 



On-going 



Gnowth, Change in America 

Westward Movement 

Settlers and settlement 
Industrial ization/Urbaniza'tion 
New modes. of transportation 
— ' . Inventions 



Economic growth - freeienterorise" 

Rise of cities \ ^ 
Civil War > 
Immigration 

Minority Groups „ 

Ethnic Groups 
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OBJECTIVES 



\ 



"Social Studies learning should result in having Students demonstrate .the fol lowing 
aeptn and scope 'appropriate to their /level of -development : 

• Develop an understanding and' .appreciation, of people and environments- 
, in their own and other cultures. 1 * ' 

• Develop, and use inquiry processes at their present level and as a 

V -basis for future learning in problem-spl ving and decision making , 
situations beyond school experiences. * *, 

• Develop study ^ski 1 1 s needed for active and independent learning. 

• Develop values and> attitudes that reinforce, a positive, realistic 

self concept. ' - j 

. \ • Develop understanding of h'istorical and social science concepts and 

generalisations that are useful in 'learning about present life as 

well as more complex concepts that will be encountered in later school 
' experiences, • y 

In addition, by. the end of the fifth grade, students should deftionstrate competencies 
'^elated to the curriculum as follows: 



Explain how human life is influenced by the environment. ^ 

Explain how people-add-nt , shape, utilize, and exploit the^earth to suit their 
own needs. « 

• Explain the* necessity and. give alternatives for conservation -of natural' , 
resources. ' , 

* 

Identify ways 1n which the Jndians.met the needs x)f daily lif£. 
- Explain the motivations of those who explored and/or settled in America. 

t 

Identify and explain the .factors* important to the success and -growth of a' 
colony or settlement in early America. 

Describe the struggle and. the way of life of the colonists and settlers in 
terms of solving the^ problems of liying. 

Explain the interdependence of the American 'nation with other countries, and 
among the regions within the nation. 

. Describe the purpose of government and necessity for law. 

Describe th*e basic organizational structure of the local,) state and federal 
levels of government. . 

Explain the major functions and responsibilities of local, state^and federal 
levels of government. , 

Describe the purpose of the tonstitution. 

Identify the' democratic ideals u^on which the .Constitution is based. 
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Explain the sources of conflict between America and Britain which led to the * 
Revolutionary War. - 

Explain the sources of conflict between the North and South which led to trte • 
Civil war. , ; < \~ ' 

Describe and explain the environmental, economic and social changes trouqht ' 

* a,bout by the westward movement, and by developments of science and 'technology. 

Describe' changes in Ameri can.,1 ife* resulting" from industrialisation and urbaniza- 
tion. • 

Describe changes in American life resulting from a greater sense of justice. ' 

• Explain why. .immi grants settled in America, ' 

Locate the places from which the various ethnic groups 'canje-. • 

Dessribe the contributions of immigrants 'to American culture and society, 

^Describe and, explain how the inteVaction $f many di fferent'ethnic qroups 
has resulted' in- an "American" culture. ' / 

Describe the difficulties faced by minority groups (past and -present) and 
the gains won. - f- 

Compare various map projections with globes^dS&tognize the distortions 
between land areas on maps ^compared with land areas on^globes. 

Uses intermediate directions (NE, NW, SE, SW) accurately in establishing or 
describing location. . ' a 

Locate areas in the news. ' 

Locate the chief physical feature's of "the Onited Statesand places of national - 

• historical significance.- , * 

Trace the routes of explorers and settlers of America. . 

Locate natural barriers which influenced exploration., the moviment of people,' 
and the formation of settlements. . . * 

Read and make inferences from facts given in maps, graphs, and tables. • « 

Explain the reason for^the time zones. -y— 

Contribute. an opinion or viewpoint ' in social studies discussions. 

Explain the relationship between rules of conduct and their responsibility 
to themselves and others. K 

Articulate and explain a^Hewpoint other than their own in a ^roup discussion. ' 
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'Identify and use data gathered from many sources in seekipg possible - 
solutions to a social problem. 4 t 

flaise questions related to a'social problem based on data gathered from 
various sources. / • 

DvstingiKsh statements of fact from opinion when reviewing information for 
solving asocial problem. • * . 

'Gather jnform^ion from various sources and^organize the data related to a 
social problem.^ 



Distinguish bety/een Levant and irrelevant data wheti reviewing "information 
.for solving a social problem. " ' % ' 

Identify the key questions that need to be answered in resolvincj a social 
problem. 

Describe the behavioral characteristics that they believe would contribute 
mo^t toward a positive feeling of themselves'. " 

Explain how' friends can influence their behavibr arid now that affects feelings 
about themselves. 

Describe the cultural practices which their family values and how thosg 
affect feelings about themselves. * , 4 

Explain hQw the various members of^he family influence how they feel about • 
themselves/ • v 

Describe cultural practices from ethnic groups other than their own, and 
explain their acceptance or non-agceptance of them. 

Analyze the reasons for difficulties in acceptance of cultural practices "that 
differ, from their own. 

9 

Describe their behavior towards others that enhance* positive relationships. 

Predict the probab.le reactions to inconsistent behaviors toward other^. 

Listen and accept opinions of others and engage constructively in social 
studies discussions. * ■ * 



, .SIXTH GRADE • ' 

$ . 

The Child ' , 

* * 0 

The sixth grade child acquires moreof the responsibilities of the adult 

m " 9 

and wants to be treated as^an adult, but -Still enjoys the fun and .games of 

t 

childhood'. More decisions are made independently and the child. may begin to 
question parental authority or societal rules. Participating in peer gr&up 
activities .is important to the individual . Man/.opporttmi ties for expression 
of .feelings and fdeas should be provided. 



The Content N -x v 



The content focuses on cultures other than the child's own culture. This study 
should extend the" child's understanding that there are many cultural solutions 
to the 1 problems of living. Teachers ^an focus on understanding that behaviorjs 
largely an expression of cultural experience and that eacfa culture develops its own 
beliefs, ideas of reality and vytfys of living.' ; v 

Some Questions * * 

How have people solved the problems of liv.ing? 
How can nations promote human rights? % 



How are people/countries/regions interdependent of one another? Is this 
desirable? > * , • 

What, are the causes of conflict around the world? - . J 

How do I fit into the world? 

Some Issues 

+ * - 

• How would our lives be different/ if they were influenced by the philosophies 
of (the *early civilizations of tne Far East? 

• Should the American people coi^tinue to base the'ir way of life only on the 
ancient Western cultures? 



-ss- 



• Is there a cuVture that is better than the others? 

• . What can.be done fo reduce the causes of conflict around the world? 
. • >tlow, can the United Nations become more effective? 

• * Should we cooperate with nations that disregard human rights?. 
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SIXTH GRADE 

♦ 1 . Concerto and Generalizations " 

*■* t , 

m 

\ 

CHANGE (All human beings and institutions are subject to change over a period 
of time.) 

• m Changes within a culture may- be brought about through contact with other 

cultures and societies. 

t v Not all change is progress; change^may or'may notbe beneficial. ^ 

( * 

§ The physical and social environment influences people's ways of living; 
people, in turn, influepce the environment. 

• , The historical past influences "the present; the development of social, • ■ 

political, "and economic institutions have be^n influenced by what has gone 
on before. 

* > f 

§ Economic and social change can be brought about by individual creativity 
and new developments of science and technology $8 

§ Humanity's exploration of space is '.changing the geographic concept of the 
world and its future. 

, HUMAN EXPERIENCE . ■ 

§ People within a communi ty 'share common traditions, experiences and problems. 

• Customs, holidays, and ways of thinking are the result of past history. 
CAUSE AND EFFECT- - ■ 

• Events rarely have a single cause but result from a number of causes impinging 
on one another. . , 

• Actions, ideas and decisions have consequences. 
SPACE. AND TIME ' 

• All events can be placed within a framework of space and time. N 1 

t ' The universality 'and diversity of mankind can be viewed in the framework 
of space .and time. 1 

• . * » 

SPATIAL DISTRIBUTION ' (Location) 

t Maps are tools* for identifying geographic patterns.' * 

t People's lives are ^influenced by their physical location on the ea?th and 
the availability of natural resources. * . * 

t , Earth is a planet in space made up of land, water, and atmosphere. * ] 

t ) 
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PEOPLE-LAND INTERACTION 

9 

• People can adapt to many different environments and conditions. 

• Geographic factors influence where and how people live and what they do; 
pebple adapt, shape, utilize, and exploit the earthyto their own needs, 

I NTERDEPENDENCE -(People'are interdependent.) 

.• As members of a family, a community, a nation, and the world, people are 
interdependent for the sati sfact'ion of needs. 

• As -the world's population grows and resources dwindle, the nations of the 
world become increasingly interdependent. 

SCARCITY, 'NEEDS, WANTS 

• All economic systems face the probleVjaf- scarcity. 

• People trade with each other .to satisfy •their* needs and -wants. 
SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 



i 



The development of pew inventions and technology over the last hundred 
years* has revolutionized the way in which people live. 

No f society is completely harmonious; some form of social disorganization 
is present'in all societies. 

— . 

,•• Overpopulation occurs whe*i more people live in an area tfwn can be supported 
adequately by its resources. \ 

• Sgciefei&s develop specific institutions (family, education, religion, 
■government, economic institutions) to carry out the basic functions or 

fundamental needs of a society. 

CULTURE * 

• Every society has developed its- own beliefs, ideas, skills, and technology ' 
Which can be called its culture. 

• People are distinguished from other animals by their continuous history, -' 
their ability to communicate on' a highly sophisticated level through space 
and time, and the development of culture. 

• Although there are several classifications of race, most human (cultural) 
Jrai.ts are shared among all people. 

• Much of the culture of any society is influenced" by its geographical 
"location, and the abundance and availability of natural resources 

I 

• Every -society has its aesthetic activities and appreciation of them; these, 
in turn, influence that society. * 

• Cultures and civilizations of the past have contributed to societies of 
the present. - 4 4 

a " 
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Culture (Cont,) 

<» 

• Humanity must cooperate and learn respect for another's clilture.; what is 
considered acceptable behavior in one culture may be "considered detrimental 
behavior in another. 

• * 

CULTURAL DIVERSITY « , 
' / 

• Cultural differences among groups stem from tbeir different backgrounds, 
experiences, and environments and may represent different stages of 
development. • > 

• Different societies have different attitudes and values which cause people's 
living habits to differ. » 

FAMILY 1 

• Patterns of family life differ among various cultural groups, but the 
basic functions are the same. 

POLITICAL 'SYSTEM * > 

m Governing bodies are structured according to the purposes of the group, 
community, or nation, and may change as values and interests change. 

SELF-IDENTITY 

• Individuals have the ability to do and be many things, but each individual is 
unique with his/her own special set of abilities. 

• The social self is the picture people have of themselves as reflected from 
the various groups to which'they belong. 

HISTORltAL INTERPRETATION > ' 



R^ords, printed documents and artifacts provide information on civilization" 
accompli shments. v 

\ m 
t , Facts are subject to varying, interpretations, influenced by beliefs,' values, 
or points of view. 4 * 

GL6BAL PERS PECTIVE 

— * 

• People have vast resources at their command which, can be. used either for the 
good of humanity or its destruction. 

• In the contemporary world, events have a significance % which reaches far 
beyond the limits of a nation or place of origin; in such circumstances, the 
world-wide relationship of events must be understood. 



People and nations are part of a world communit^; attitudes and values should 
reflect "this orientation. , 
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AREAS OF STUDY (Topics) ' " 


• 




Orgafn^zinq topics/conceDts for study of a -cultural group or civilization: 






Location 

Environment; Natural 'Resources , ,|0F * 
Institutions . 




• 


FamiMy . */. , • ^ 
Religion ' • 
^ Education 1 V - • 
Government . * 
Economic Organization 

# 




* 


, Technology , 

• Aesthetics "; " ^ 

Interdependence * / 
Change ■ 

A variety of cultural groups and organizations which are representative of 
past cultures and v civilizations;'apd present world cultures should be 
selected for development of the above topics/concepts. At least one culture 
or civilization from each of the major world regions should be included: 




1 
1 


* Europe 

Middle East • ' - 

Africa . •* 
Asia ( 

Latin and South America 4 . r . 
North America 
Pacific Islands 


* 

- •. 




Map- Skills ' • 




# 

« « 


Location '* 1 

Map projections 

Directions 

Climate 1 \ 

Latitude, longitude ' ^ 
Map interpretation , • 

■< 

i 

• — 
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SIXTH GRADE, 



ct Location 

Environment, Natural N Res'ources 



Change 



Interdependence 




Pacific 
North \^ Islands 
America 



Europe 



Latin 
and 

* South America 



CULTURES M1 ddle East 
CIVILIZATIONS ~~ 



Asia 



Aesthetics 



Africa 



Map Skills 

Location 
Map projections 
Directions * 
Climate , f 
Latitude, longitude 
< - Map interpretation 
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Institutions 

Family 
Religion 
Education 
Gt>Vernment 

Economic Organization 



Current Events 
^on-going 



^ Technology 
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objective's 

In^Jlth^ni" learnin 9 ,should ^sult in having students demonstrate the following 
in depth and scope expropriate to their level of development: 

• Develop ah understanding ancTapprecfation of people and environments 
in- their own and other cultures. 

• • • Develop and use inquiry processes at their present level and as a 

V ' b -! 1S for future learnin 9 ™ problem-solving dnd decision making 
situations beyond school experiences. 

. • ■ Develop study skills needed for active and independent learning. 

Develop values, and attitudes fAt reinforce a positive, realistic 
self concept. ' . > 

, • Develop understanding of historical and social science concepts and 

generalizationsxthat are useful in learning about present life asV/ell , 
as more complex, concepts that will -be encountered in later school 
experiences. • v 

Jp1^pj t jn n ;ho y , the - en ? ° f th t ^ xth -9 rade ' ^udents should demonstrate* competencies 
related to the curriculum as follows: 

Describe how culture and environment aXe interrelated. t 
Describe hew people adapt, shape, utilize, and exploit the earth to their own 

Explain the relationship between knowledge of technology an"d the ability to 
■ alter the environment. , 

Explain the effects' of human activities on the environment. 

Explain how changes within a culture are brought about. \ 

Describe the effect of technology on people's ways of living and thinking. ' 

Explain the interdependence of one community or country with .others. 
Generalize, about the increasing need for international cooperation. 

Describe the 'universality and diversity of humankind. 

Describe how people in different nations solve the problems of daily livYi 

Explain how the environment infiyenped the development of civilizations and 
cultures. 

t 

\ 

Describe the institutions which meet the needs of the family and society in 
various cultures. J A, r 

Describe the roles of family members in various cultures.. - \. \ 
Explain behaviors in relation to beliefs, attitudes, values in various /ul tures. 
Explain and accept cultural difference^. ' - ' 

- , • no • . 



Analyze current happenings in terms of world-wide relationships. 

Use latitude and longitude in locating* places_on the map or globe. - 

Explain the relationship among the latitudes - low, middle, high - and the 
ways of life of -people. 

Locate air and^oee^Kgurrents and explain their role /in thevdevelopment of 
countries . 

Use various mileage scales. 

Use map legen3^S]to interpret the v color and symbols used to present various - 
kinds of information. 

Use a va/Tety of maps and globes for different purposes. * 



Contribute" 



ins or viewpoints irl social studies discussions. 



Explain the relationship between rules of conduct and responsibility to 
self and others. 

% **** 

Articulate and explain a viewpoint other than their own in group discussions. 
Describe various forms of cultural expressions. ' • ' 
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Identify and use data gathered from many sources in seeking possible 
solutions to a social problem. 

Raise questions related to-a social problem based on_jdata gathered from 
various sources. % 

Distinguish statements of fact from opinion when reviewing information for 
solving a social problem. ' * 0 , - 



Gather information from various sources and organize, the data r/lated to a ' 
/ social problem. ( > 

Distinguish between relevant and irrelevant data^when reviewihg information 
for solving a''spcial problem. . ' • 

Identify the key't^yestionS that need to be answered in resolving a social 
problem. 

Describe the beha^ora>. characteristics that they believe would^ contribute 
most-towards a positive feeling of themselves. * * 

Explain how friends can influence their behavior^and' how that affects feelings 
about themselves. '\ 1 

Describe the cultural practices which their family valuer and' how these 
affect feelings about^themsel ves. 'v, - • . ^ ■ * v 

Explain -how the various members of the famiiy influence how* they feel about 
themselves. „ '', 



i 1 * 



Describe cultural practices from ethnic groups 'other than their own, and 
explain their acceptance or non-'acceptance of^tdr •• 

Analyze the reasons for difficulties. in acceptance of. cultural Voices that 
differ from their own. • 

Describe their behavior towards others that enhances posit£ veVe la tfon ships. 

Predict the probable reactions to ^inconsistent behaviors toward others'. 

Listen and accept opinions of others and engage constructively in social 
studies discussions. . . • 



ft * 
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^ Instructional 'Development 

T-ttE LEARNING ENVIRONMENT 

4 

The learning environment includes the school, the classroom, the 
community and* the interaction of the teacher and student within these 
contexts at various times". . 

Articulation and Communication 

r : - 

An effective K-12 sdcial • studies program necessitates articulation 
and communication among schools, especially between and among" the 
different leve.ls (elementary ,• intermediate or high) within an area. In 
other words, it is essential that elementary schools articulate with ^ 
the intermediate schools, and even the high schools where their students 
will be attending in the future. It is important that ^ele^entary schools 
understand the curriculum for the intermediate and high schools as they 
must provide the foundation upon which further learning must take place. 

Implementation 6f an Effective K-12 Social Studies Program 

The following ^ertSitions are deemed essential to effectively - 
implement thfe Sociall Studies Program: * 

--Provision of adequate time for. social studies instruction 
in various/learning environments. 

• ' * '* \ * ^ 

— Planning systematically to achieve the social studies 

program goals through a K-12 sequential development. 



\ 



— Understanding 'the broad goals of the social* studies 
program to enaple designing various learning 
activities and\exper;iences consonant'with the goals. 

-- Awareness of sourtd principles of learning and applying 
these in the des\ign of the overall learning^envTronment, 

-- Use of a wicji vari^ety'of instruc(ional strategies* > * 
techniques and interaction skills to prbvide for 
optinfum learning sondiRons to meet theneeds and 
interests of all studentsX ' 



Demonstration of attitudes andyalues which provide 
for a positive learning climaleNfor all students. 

\ x 
Instructional Practices in the Social Studied 



Instruction in social studies involves* designing and .implementing 
Various teaching strategies by teachers to make historical and social 
science knowledge relevant to 'students'* l,ives and ,l\vel$ of understanding 
and perception of the world they live in. 



o 

Wljat constitutes teaching strategies ? Is there a common set of 
teacher behaviors basic to all teaching strategies? An- analysis of 
widely used practices by teachers of social studies has yielded some 
data-which can be synthesized into some general categories of teacher v 
behaviors.* The following three categories of teacher behaviors 
reflect characteristics common in many teaching strategies which may 
be'used to analyze current instructional practices. 

■ • 1 . Enabl inq. behaviors 

a. Structuring Behaviors. Evesy teacher in every classroom 
structures that total classroom for students. He or she does 

▼ — this consciously and unconsciously, directly and indirectly. . 
Even the "rion-structured" classroom imposes a structure 
to whichand within which the students must act and react. 

b. Focusing a Proble m. This/ teacher behavior c^fls atten- 
w tion to a problem situation to which the student is 

„ * invited to respond. It is always conceived with multiple 

objectives .in mind. In setting focus on a problem, "the 
teacher is aware of the kinds of learnings which are 
expected and presents the verbal stimulus in carefully, 
consciously stated ways. The teacher is, cdfiscious not 
only of the content of that which is being\ taught, but 
also of what kind of learning is being sought. Over, 
' . time > problem focusing, shifts to Become more and more" 

a student beh a v io r. , t ' 

* * 

c. Accepting. Acceptance is demonstrated in many forms-.- 
Basically, the teacher is nonevaluati ve and nonjudgm 
Thjs behavior serves as a means of strengthening the 

v t internal state withiff learners to develop their own 
.motivation and reinforcement patterns 

'/ ^ 

d. "Cla rifying, — Thys behavior is related. to accepting/in 

that ft reflects the teacher's 'interest in' listening / 
to what the stjud^nt is saying* or trying, to say. /It • 
further extends acceptance* by showing the student that 
his/her idea/ are worthy of exploration and consideration 
as the teafifterMs making every effort to understand them 

e - Facilitat/^g the Acquisition of Data . The/teacher creates 
the en vi/o£ment^ which is responsive- to th/ student's 
quest f/r information*. The teacher may be a resource as 
well another primary and secondary sources ,of information/ 
equipment', and other raw materials. 




^Adapted from/ a paper prepared by Arthur I. Cdsta,. Barbara Mnt, 
Charles lavjroni , Douglas Minis, Norma Rapdalf, and Bob Wqfanabe, 
SMORTS (A Synthesis of Major Organizers Re/urring in Teaching 
Strfxtpgiejf), Sacramento Cow u y n *fi.o§ of /Education. / 



f. Si lence . This is a time which allows students to do their 
* own thinking. ..ft helps maintain the /appropriate role 

patterns for autonomous learning. When a'teacher poses 
• a problem focus, then remains silent,, it helps the student 
v further realize that the responsibility for solving the 
problem is with oneself, not the teacher- 

g. Modeling . A congruence between teacher behavior and wherT" 
is being taught as desirable behavior wi\ll contribute -+f 
toward lessening any credibility gap forr students -and 

, facilitates learning by reducing students/ feeling's of ' 
anxiety. * 

* 2. Supportive Behaviors 

m These behaviors .are intended to raise the student;* behaviors, 
feelings*! thinking processes or values along^a continuum,^ 
hierarchy 1 or taxonomy.. They are interventions which are"' 
intended to help Students perfect, refine,' or lift perfor- 
mance to higher levels thaVthose which enablinq behaviors 
allow. — - t \ ? " * . 



3.. Diagnostic! Behaviors 




teacher behaviors 



Basic to tt^ese teaching strategies art 

intended' tolelicit diagnostic informati^^hicftonay indicate 
growth or movement towards the achievement of goals. The .1 
' teacher may probe the student fpr feelings,, concepts, f 
processes, ofe values, to determine if the student is inters' 
nalizing-or changing his/her manner of behavior in relatiorj 
to the growth\sequence. The teacher may also simply listen, 
observe; and. mentally record indications of student- behavijbf 
which indicates such, growth. 



Teaching strategies are the key- to effective implementation of the 
social studies program. Ideally, they should be designed to .support 
maximum growth-*-™ acquisition, of relevant information, thinking /. 
skills, attitudes development '^nd valuing. 
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PLANNING AND ORGANISING A SOCIAL STUDfES 
UNIT': OF STUDY 



Ihi planmng- for a soc-ial. studies unit of study, teac-hers may 
need t/consider.a variety of related concepts' arfd Activities which "~ 
students have had in their background and build upon these on order to 
make, learning meaningful .arid exciting. 



* . 

Ultimately, designing a unit of study involves selecting .content, identi- 
fying skills, processes, and attitudes" which may be most useful and 

relevant tb the students for whom the unit of study is>rntended. 

• . ) 

The following steps may ^erve as a guide in designing and organizing a 
unit'of study. 



CHOOSE A THEME OR TOPIC FOR STUDY ' 

The ^following questions may be helpful in selecting a th^me or topic: 

• Is it of interest to the students? 

• Will it provide a framework for developing knowledge, skills, 
processes, and attitudes? , 

• Will it lend itself to developing fundamental Ideas from 1 
history and the social sciences? 

• Will it help students to understand them&elves, others, or the 
world within their experience?? 1 

• r Does it interest the teacher? 

•A . 

PLAN FOR FURTHER DIRECTION ■ , 

* \ 

Once a theme or topic has been selected, further 'planning arid 
direction may. be establ/shed after -assessing the students*' .present 
language, experience amd thinking in relationship tq^the themfii 
conterrt to* be leartw. 

* \ 

1 m 
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The following are examples of strategies that may be used: 

t Show a film, a picture, or read a sjtory about the theme or 
topic and stimulate a discussion to find out students 1 -ideas 
on the topic. 

t - ^ Discuss with students\what the^already know about'the theme 
and what- they wish to find out. For example: 
Record their ideas on a chart. 





, FAMILIES 


What We Know About 


Families What We Want to Find Out 


V 


About Families 

** 


. 1. 


1. 

> 


2. 


2. 


3. 


3. ^ 



The chart *wiTl reveal any gaps in knowledge and understandings or 
misunderstandings which the students may have. The teacher can 
then" determine which concepts will need to be developed or stressed 
in the unit. 

IDENTIFY CONCEPTS, GENERALIZATIONS, FACTS. AND OBJECTIVES APPROPRIATE 
TO THE LEARNERS V - 

Concepts are the basic ideas in the unit of study. * 



Generalizations and facts include the basic understandings r and 
knowledge that each student should 1 earth * 

Objectives ma>. include attitudes, critical thinking skills, map skills, 
and 'content knowledge as well as the basic skilly of reading and 
writing. Program guides, resource guides and basic instructional 
materials available for various grade levels should be examined to 
determine objectives. 



The objectives can be charted to assist the teacher in organizing 


the unit. 




ror examp le : 




Families 




! •> ' 
; 1. Family 




j Generalizations: 


Objectives: 


j Families differ in size, 
composition, appearance 
j and customs. 


Name the' members of one's c 
family gr.oup at home, \ 


i 2. Functions 

i 




Generalizations: 


Objectives: 


Families provide love, protec- 
tion, support for family members. 


Name some thirds that members 
of your family do for each other. 


3. Roles 


V 

i 


Generalizations: 

9 » 


Objectives: 


Different families may have 
varying family members perform 
the essential-tasks at home. 

4. Rules . 4 


Describe what the different 
members of your family, do 
every day. 


Generalizations: 


Objectives: 


Rules help family members 
live together. 

% 4. 


Name some of the rules you 
have in your family or home. 
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PREPARE RESOURCES" FOR. LEARNING 

It 'may be helpful to list or chart the resources available in order- to * 
plan for learning activities. These might include: 

» - 

textbooks, trarie books, magazines IP 
* • films and filmstrips, slides 
• pictures 

124 . 



t speakers from community (Don 1 t overlook parents) 

• , places to visit 

• cultural materials, artifacts * 



These/may be charted to-assist the teachers and students. 



Family 
i 


functions 


* 

Roles 


Rules 


0 

















PUN FOR ACTIVITIES " 

A variety of activities utilizing various strategies and approaches 
should be included to allow for individual s tyTeTa ^M c am i n g and 
varying levels of the students 1 language, experience, and thinking. 
These activities should develop student interest and awareness; 
develop students' language, experience and thinking; and provide for 
the application of ideas-^nd concepts learned to new or real life 0 
situations. 

Planning ^for ^activities also include providing for various ways students 
can gather and record information, and express theimdeas or feelings 
about the topic. -w »•■'-, 

These might include: % 



Gathe 



ing Information 

Interview 
Books 

Filmstrips, Films 

Tapes 

Magazines 

ETV Programs 

Observation 

Other 
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Recording Information and Expressing Ideas/Feelings 
Writing 

Drawing f ~ „ 

Painting 

Dramatizing, Role playing 
Pantomiming ' 
Singing 

Dancing -; 
Other * 



ORGANIZE THE UNIT OF STUDY „ 

C 

The teacher will need to determine what will be presented to the class 
as a whole and what can be pursued by students individually or by 
V°ups. m , 

A chart integrating the activities may be useful in organizing the 
various elements of the unit. 



Rules 



Family Roles 

- discussion pn pictures 
in text 



- dramatization by 
dyads 





Family Tasks 

- families in other cultures 

- pictures, discussion 

- role playing, description 
of personal roles 

12C 



My Family 



Introduction 

- textbook. ETV episode 
from All About You 



Functions 



Shelter 

- pictures 

- drawing activity 

Food 

- filmstrip, field trip 

to market 



Students -should be invited to suggest additional topics that are of 
interest to them. Students should also be encouraged to -ask 
questions they would like to have answered. . 

ORGANIZE STUDENTS' TASKS ' 1 



If students are to choose their own areas of study, then a chart may 
help the teacher and students to identify student responsibilities. 



FAMILIES 



Family .Functions 

Activities: 
x yl Drawing "* 
Painting 

Tony 

Doris 

Kellie 

Roles of Eskimo family members 
Activities: 
Film 

Annette 
« 

Susan . ^ 

Troy 



Roles of Ancient Hawaiian 
Family members 

Activities: 

Filmstrip . 

Pictures 

Reading 
Miles 
Steve 
Loko 



/ 



r 



A 



Similarities iVFaprfly Life 
Activities: / r S 

Discuss r iofi 

Reading 
Celeste 

Jessie A 
David 



Additional information, such as ways to share the information with others, 
may also be included. 



The assignment chart s'hould reflect the expected level of the students' 
performance. The following chart may be more suitable for some students. 
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What Do We Want t'Q Know About Families? , 

1.. What kinds of shelters did the ancient Hawafians have? 
Roy 

Cindy 

* . I 

i 

2. What job do Eskimo fathers have in the family? 

sMonte 
Hiram 

3. What kinds of rules did the ancient ^Hawaiian children have 
to obey? 

Carrie 
Chad 



Once an interest area has been identified by students, there is a need 
for further teacher-pupi 1 planning. The following may assist each 
student in organizing his/her work. » 



Name 



Topic 



What I already know: 



What I want to find out: 



Getting information: 
How I will share what I have learned: 
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DISCUSSION/DISCOURSE* 

Conducting di-scussions is a key element in developing critical thinking. 
Discussions of social studies consent is essential to developing active thin'king, 
assisting students in extending their thinking and assessing their ideas about the ' 
topic or area of study. However, discussions must be well planned; otherwise, 
they can lead to mere conversation about something or an exchange of misunder- 
standings. 

' The first requirement of a successful discussion is that it have a purpose.. 
Some of the purposes may be to assist students to: 

a ' 

Develop their own ideas 

Listen to and respond to other people's thinking 
Extend their own ideas 
Brainstorm 
Analyze content 

Practical Procedures 

Some practical procedures for guiding discussions are: 

1. Did I use open-ended comments to initiate a disros-sion? *. For example: 

"There 'is so much to say about this " (wait for responses^ or 

"You , may see many different things in this - (picture, event, story)V 

or/' 

2. .Did I ask an open-ended question? For example: 

"What is happening?" or . , * - : ^J- 

"How are and feeling?"*- or 

"What will happen now?" 
! Remember, an open-ended question permits many answers, not 



the one 



pre-detefmined by you, the teacher . 
♦Adapted from Fannie Shaftel, A Che cklist for G uiding Discussion , February ^1980. 
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Did I reflect back to a child to encourage further thinkihg and comneht? 
. For example: " 

• "What I hear you saying is_ " 

Be sure you don't distort the child's idea ta your interpretation. By 
reflecting back you help sustain his/her idea and then wait (a form of 
encouragement) for {he child to say more. 

Did I invite other children to respond to his/her idea, and then come 
back to him/her? 

Did I explore for consequences^ - 

.."If you do it this way, what do you thimk will happen?" 
Did I sometimes respond with my own experiences that' could support air"' 
idea expressed by a chil'd? / 
Did I test for reality? 

"Could this happen (or work out) to someon^you know?" 
Did I help to develop feelings for others. fa for^ of conseqifences)? 

"How will feel if does this? 4 " , ° 

,Did I help raise the level of understanding by re-stating positions? 
FoKexample: 

"You *haye been saying that Johnny doesn't know what to'-do: Some of 
you think he^houl.d -report the broken window. Some of you think he 

should run home. " ' • 

Did I help explore for complexity? 

'"Let's^see whcwis involved in this ?" * or 



"How many things do we havb to think *of before we can decide?" 
From "time y to time did I summarize in order to help children see the 
pattern o'f their thinking? 
For example: 

"You have been giving is many ways to solve this problem. You 



have said e (l) 



and (2) 



and (3) 



12. . When appropriate, did I invite generalization? * - 

"Is there^ some big idea that puts together what we have been saying?" 
13: Some final" thoughts: * A * ' , 

a. It helps to reflect back what % chiid'is saying'. 

b. Sometimes, one can slightly distort a statement so as to^stimutate 
. • the Child to. say, "that's not what I mean, I mean ." 

m c. Invite alternative, thinking", then return to the original th.inker. 
"« d. Always avoid; being judgmental or asjdn£ Jeadiii£ questions if you 
want discussion and discourse. ' 1 



a. 
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Instructional/Resource Material s 



The descriptions incl uded.Jn this section were selected ' 
fr.om the Social Studies Curriculum Materials Data Book , 
publ ished by the Social Science Education Consortium, Inc . 
(SSEC), and are reprinted^here with permission. SSEC is 
organized to assist teachers and* other professional people 
in social studies curriculum development and improvement, 
efforts. . 

The format used, in describing the instructional Aresource 
materials was designed by SSEC and is used in curriculum 
analysis by various curriculum writers, teachers \ -and other 
professw^al educators. The intent is to provide\an over- 
view of an> material with relevant information needed if 
one were surveying materials for possible u^e in a course* 
Cost information should be obtained from tffeopublish( 

As new project materials or textbooks are reviewed by- SSE£, 
descriptions will be sent for inclusion in this section. 



\ 
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Overview ■ 

American Book Social^StttMee-^s a basic, comprehensive elementary 
social studies program that integrates content from the d"i scipVines \ 
(primarily history and geography, but also political science, anthro- 
pology, economics, and sociology) with instruction and practice in social 
studies jkills and general learning and interpersonal skills. The 
materials for all seven' levels (K-6) are organized around five "people- 
centered" themes: people and places, people through time, people use >. 
resources', people interact, and people organize themselves. Also woven 
into the materials are 'concepts and content from .future studies, career 
studies, ethnic studies, women's studies, environmental studies, and j 
civic/legal education. 'Case studies are used extensively,, and map J 
skills are emphasized. Both 'text and visual materials are' balanced and J* 
unbiased; historical accounts present a variety of points of view. All 
the materials are profusely and colorfully illustrated. 

^Required or Suggested Time , — r — J— 

Materials/for each of the seven grade levels in the American Book 
Social Studied program are sufficient for a W-year course. -«A sug- 
gested time allotment for each individual lesson is provided in "the 

-Igacher's Editions' for Levels Zf (grades 3-6). These times vary 
considerably; some lessons require only one period or a half-period; 
others require as many as severi to nine, class periods'. . Extension 
activities are suggested for •some lessons. 

Intended User Characteristic,- 

This basic social studies program was designed to be' used 'by 
typical elementary cla'sses/in grades K-6. An analysis of readi 
levels using the Fry readability scale revealed that the 'student texts 
for grades 3 and 4 , tested/ out at grade level; grade 5 was borderl'ine 
between, 5th and 6th-grade reading levels, and the grkde 6 text yielded 
7th-grade reading level/ (Levels K, 1, and .2 were not analyzed for 
readability.) The teaching suggestions forsome lessons contain, a 
section headed "Individual Differences. "^-Tn the Teacher's Editions for 
the primary texts, this section generally contains suggestions for 
adapting the ' lesson/activities to the special needs of students with 
visual, hearing, or motor impairments j^r'for considering students' ' 
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ecohomic or social constraints'. When these sections appeal (n the: 
teacher's notes for the upper-elementary texts, they are more likely 
contain suggestions for alternative teaching strategies or! for rein- 
forcing conceptsVhat students may be having trouble understanding. 
Styecttl teacher training is not required" to use these materials. 

Rationale. and General Objectives 
; ^ The goal of American Book Social Studies, according to the publisher, 
is to help children gain knowledge and skills necessary- for living/in 
today's world and for undej^aTTa^rg^themsel ves and others." The program 
is/designed to involve popi Is directly in the learning process and/to 
. help them become "creative thinking'decisiOn-makin'g citizens of the 
world.'; Three scope-and-sequence charts stating specific learnings and 
skills for each gride level are provided in /the introduction to all the . 
Teacher s Editions. These focus on concepts and disciplinesf map and 
globe skills, and social^studiesskills. . Specifit objectives are 
identified for all units and chapters and, for most lessons. 



Content 



Student materials for all seven levels are organized around five maidV 
discipline-related themes: people in places , (geography) ,,peo>te thwjugji 

time (historv). DeODle/ use rp<;niirre<; fprnnranirJk nnnnlo ^ti,.^* " .:>•««. 



time (history), people/ use resources (economics) ^people/interact 
(sbdolpgy/anthropology), and people organize themselves (political 
sciei^e). These are Approached via an expanding model .that begins with 
self and one's relationship with others and culminates, at the 6th 7 
grade level, with thfc study of world history, geography/ and cultures. 
Case studies are us£d extensively to add" meaning arid interest to lesspn 
content. 'Special "Skill Pages" are interspersed throughout the student 
tex/tsJ often in cor/junction with related "Do It Yourself" exercises. • 
Each dhapter in th£ student -te*£s ends with a feview/activi ty. /All t 
KTia r ter/ials are profusely/md colorfutly illustrated; many of the photS 
.gr'apWs are striki/ig or/unusually appealing. .Bdth text and visual 1 
components preserft balanced and unbiased treatments of women and of 
various racial and; ethnic groups. Hijtpjncal accounts reflect a va 
of points of vWwXnd encourage thinking and inquiry. Errors and? 
incdpsistenciWifi spelling are noticeable in some of ^he materials 
9 especially thos^ for Level F. The flbw progression of content An 
Levels E and F^may be confusing to some users. Indexes and glossaries 
are ; provided/vn the stutfe/it texts for Levels C-F. /Student workbook's 1° 
Ar& optional jfcomponents of the materials for Levels C-F; c^o avail 
abAe is a Supplementary Map Skills Program for levels ft 
E-/F. 7 " 



,-and 
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caching Procedures 

.Each Teacher's Edition for Levels A-/ contain/ a -si ightlvf reduced 
fer^on of/ the student text along with wfargirial a^otatiQhs/; /In addi-, 
/ ;i0n to overviews and objectives for the chapte/s and un/fts, fthdse notes 
provide the following .information -for each lesion: suggested time 
allo'tmentt, list of new vocabulary" words, specific less^i objectives, 
tteckgrou/id data, step-by-step teaching suggestions, and' answers, to the 
"Checkud" and chapter review questions in/the student text./ Additional 
suggestions for motivation, dealing with/individual differences, rela- 
ting. tne lesson content to ;afrrent e^vej^xs, extension aptivi^ies, and 
teaching specific skills are provided/for some lessoi 
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Evaluative Data X 

The four elementary schooH which provided "learner verification" 
for the materials $re identified in„the Teacher's Editipns." ^Detailed 
evaluation data are available from .the publisher". .„ 
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BOWMAN/NOBLE SOCIAL STUDIES 

/ 

Publisher:. % Bowrr^r/ Noble Publishers, Inc. . 

Publication Date: ' 1980 J 

Grade L^el : 1-6 / m - 

Subject Area: . Interdisciplinary social studies 



Overview ' / 

The Bowmar/Noble Social Studies series i/s aerogram for 'students in 
grades 1-6. The series includes a student tikt and teacher's edition for 
each graqe level; test materials on duplicating masters ar4Kavailable for * 
grades 2-6 j revision of *the Nobje and* Noble Man and His World series^ 
this editic/n is distinguished by a series ^itle change, new consultants, 
new book covers, snd minimal updating 'of visuals and content. Revisions, ' 
are not substantial enough to prohibit u^ing these 1980 texts in class- 
rooms retaining the earlier program., The content of the series is based on 
the expanding environments approach toiocial studies. Teaching 
procedures focus primarily on reading, /review, and discussion, with 
attention givfen to developing thinking, map, and gl6be, reading' 
skills. Although the program includes some ^innovative features such as 
modified case studies, iris most appropriate for schools desiring to 
teach elementary social studies with a traditional* approach and without 1 
the 'need , for inservice^preparatiop of teachers. 



Required or Suggested Time / , t 

Each text in this series /s intended to provide one .full y.ear's work,. 
The number of units in the texts ranges from dight to ten, with' units 
subdivided into lessons. Al/though the amount pf ^'me necessary to 
complete lessons is not specified, mos-t l'essons at lower grade levels 
could probably be completed in one or two days. At upper grade levels", - 
'lessons generally require 7 two or more days to complete. Introductory 
and follow-up material for e&ch unit contains suggestions for activities 
to extend gr enrich lessons. . 

Intended User Characjzeri sties * J 

This series is Resigned for "typical" elementary students in "typical " 
heterogeneous glassfjooms. In their visuals and content, v t^ texts * 
reflect a mul ti-etnrjic society and generally avoid sex stereotyping • 

Sensitive to the reading problems experienced by many of today*! 
students, the series developers state that they have prepared the books 
"at or below" grade level in their readability. However, applying tjie 9 
Fry readability formula, this analyst foupd the third and fifth-grade /** 
texts- to be more than v ;a level above their* designated grade level in £ • 
readability. /Activities to develop and strengthen reading skills are 
included throughout the- series. " 
f \ 

The tea'chers' editions 4 of the series are complete and easily under- 
stood'. No inservice training would be required to guarantee their 
successful /use by most teachers. % \ 

A • ' •- - 136 4 X 
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m Rationale and General Objectives , • - 

Developers of this textbook series define as its major objective 
"the, practical teaching of basic social studies and reading skills." 
Acknflwledging the new social, studies movement of the 1960's, the 
developers describe their 'approach as one which utilizes theMessons 

. learned from the'1960's while also addressing more current concerns of * * 
the social sciences and reading. Specific Jessons learned from the new 
social studies and applied in this series are listed as the presentation » 
of factual material through interesting napfative, the judicious 

. selection of primary source materials which are then edited for compre- 
hensible reading, use of good il lustration^ in'concept learning, inclu- 
sion of multilevel questioning strategies to help students progress 
through Various levelsof critical thinking, and development of teacher 
materials which guide the teacher without stifling creativity. 

H Content - ^ 

The content presented in the Bqwmar/Noble series follows the traditional 
expanding environments, arrangement. 

In the grade 1 text, You and Your Family,' students are introduced • 
to the concept of family and encouraged to examine their self-perceptions 
within the context of their family. Baste geography sktl-ls and historical 
perspective are also included. Groups and Communities, <the grada-2 text, 
expands students' learning to an exploration of natural resources, tools 
and work, and human groups. The $opcept of ."community" is ih£rtfduced by 
looking at the historical development of U.S. cities. In the grade 3 text, 
Cities and Suburbs, the study of community is "continued. At this level 
students examine communities around the worl<}/f ocusing on such dimensions 
as transportation, government," and people patterns. 

Drawing primarily from geographic concepts, tfce grade 4 text, People 
and the Land, focuses on eight world geographic/cultural areas. The 
emphases are on 'terrain, products, -people and historical development. of 
these areas. Many Americans, One Nation, the fifth-§rade text, offers a 
traditional-zsurvey presentation of U.S. history. \Grade 6, People and { 
Culture, engages students in examining seven cultural areas of the world. 
For each area, a modified case. study of a particular group of people/ /' 
or of a political-economic concept is included. * / 

Throughout the six levels of * the program, skill development is 
organized into three categories: social studies skills (e\g., cornparing 
and, contrasting, generalizing), map and globe skilU, and reading skills. 

Teaching Procedures 

Teaching* suggestions are preserved in- oversized teachers' editixins 
containing information in margins on appropriate student pages. F<jfr\each 
lesson teachers are presented knowledge 0 and skill objectives (in grades 
1-3 value objectives are also given for some lessons). In a section 
labeled "Introduction," a suggestion for introducing the lesson is . 
provided; "Lesson Development" describes a procedure for meeting the 
lesson objective; most lessons conclude witfT an "Activities" section in 
which additional group and individual activities are suggested. Back- 
ground information which teachers may peed is included in the "Lesson 
Development" sections. Teaching procedures suggested in the lessons tend 
to focus on reading, review, and dis|uj§jon. 

. 81-5 • ' ' 



Units in all the teachers' editions are introducecl with special 
teacher information, often focusing on reading skills and enrichment. 
The units are concluded with evaluation suggestions. 

Evaluative Comments and Suggestions 

Although' the developers of this series have sou<$t to blend traditional 
and modern approaches to social studies," the series is more weighted 
toward the traditional in both content and teaching procedures. For 
teachers wishing to intorduce historical perspectives earlier than" is done 
in most series, this program will appeal, because it includes fairly 
substantial historical content in the- primary grades. More attention is 
also given to t the concept of community in'this series than in others. 
Although the texts have, 3 relatively attractive format, their appeal is 
•limited by the inclusion of numerous dated photos. 



/ 
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EXPLORING OUR WORLD 



Authors: 



Various 



Publisher: 



Follett* Publishing Co. 



Publication Date: 



1980 



Grade Level : 



1-7 



Subject Area: 



Interdisciplinary social studies 



Overview 



Labeled by its publisher as "th§ most widely, used social studies 
program for grades 1-7," Follett Publishing Company's Exploring Our 
World, copyright 1980, is the latest revision of a well-established 
elementary series. Although some facts have been updated, some skill 
activities added, and some visuals changed, the series is not a major 
revision of the 1977 edition. Following the expanding environments 
arrangement of content, the series includes seven student textbooks. > 
Also included in the program are worksheet or workbook materials for 
each grade level and unit tests for grades 3-7. 

Required or Suggested Time * 

This series is composed of seven textbooks, each containing sufficie 
information for a full year of social studies instruction. Texts are 
divided into units of study, which are further divided into lessons. The 
amount of time required for some lessons is suggested by the series 
developers in introductory teacher material ; lessons seem to\j)e planned 
to accommodate the typical time periods allotted to social studies at. 
;the different grade levels. Extension activities suggested in the 
teachers' editions and workbook activities could lengthen lessons. 



Intended User Characteristics 

The intended audience for this series is Students in grades 1-7. 
The offering of alternative texts at'the sixth- and seventh-grade levels 
is unusgal among elementary sefTfes and seems to have been developed bot' 
to give sixth-grade teachers a choice of content and to allow the series 
to be extended through grade 7. This could be particularly important • 
to middle schools wishing to offer a continuing social studies program 
through grade 7. / 

To accommodate the reading problems, experienced by many /tadents, ( the 
publisher states that 9 the reading level in each text has~t>eefa controlled 
"at or below grade level" by using the Spache or Dale-Chajn readability 
formulas. 1 This analyst's Fry readability assessment of/the grade 3 and 5 
texts showed them to be about one readability level above their designated 
grade level. Beginning with grade 3, a "To flelp You/Read" section in 
each unit- -introduction pinpoints reading skills developed in the unit. 

The^ttyjts, particularly at* the lower grade levels, treat ethnic and 
racial minorities in nonstereotyp,1c ways and mjries arid females in non- 
sexist ways in both visuals and content. Therefore the books could be 
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effectively used in heterogeneous classrooms. ~* 
Inservice training is not required. 

* S 

Rationale and General Objectives 

The developers. of Exploring Our World define the basic purpose of 
social studies as, "To help, children understand their physical and human 
world so that they may become better citizens." Toward this end the 
developers have emphasized six dimensions: an interdisciplinary approach 
which combines the' knowledge and methods of social sciences and social 
scientists; skill development, particularly reading, thinking, map and I 
globe, and othfer social science skills; *a controlled readability level; ' 
a base of 76 concepts drawn from the social sciences; exploration of 
values; $jid preparation for the future. 

Contetit ' 1 

Grade 1, People, focuses on helping students understand themselves 
^ x their place in the world, particularly in their families. Groups, 
yfie grade 2 text, expands students' thirrking to such groups as workers 
and social groups. An important emphasrs is 1 on behavior in groups. The 
beginnings of historical perspective emerge in this text. Grade 3, 
Communities, is devoted to the study of cities: how they emerge, change, 
and accommodate the needs of their ci tizer>s-x U.S. and 'foreign cities 
are compared and contrasted. H x 




Students using Regions, the fourth-grade text, engage in a heavily 
geographic/economic study of various/wor*ld'regicm$, such as forest, 
desert, ocean, and political region/. The grade 5 text, The Americans, 
deviates somewhat from the typical chronological surv.ey of U.S. history. 
The text examines geographic areas of the United States and includes 
historical information within these regional studies. 

The alternative te\t$ offered for grades 6 and 7 differ in both . 
their content and skill emphases. The Eastern Hemisphere combines 
regional and chronological, arrangements rn examining Europe, Asia, and 
, Africa. Skill development /in this. text fpcuses on reading, research, 
and chronology skills. By contrast "foztiA America and Canada focuses 
less on skills and more on soc-ial science concepts and social scientists' 
work and methods. The geographical and historical likenesses and different 
amon'g the regions ifi the Western Hemisphere are stressl&y 

Conteht in all seven texts is presented mostly through narrative., 
although some gracjes feature stories and a few primary ^ourcer documents. 
Throughout th£ series substantial attention is jiven to faap and globe 
work. The worksheets for grades 1 and 2 'and the workbooks for grades 
3-7 focus primarily on review work. The sample tests available for 
analysis indicate that the testing program centers* on factual recall. 

Teaching Procedures x f \ J * . 

The format of the teachers' editions which accompany \he Exploring 
Our* World texts varies somewhat across grade levels. However, they 
generally provide the following information: concept, skiil and per- 
formance objectives; materials to be used; background cdhtent information; 
suggested procedures for conducting the fessons; and additional activity 
suggestions, some keyed for. different student ability levels. 
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The teacher guidance provided in 'the series is more extensive in 
earlier grades than in later ones. • The majority of lesson development 
suggestions focusjon reading review and class discussion. The supple- 
mentary activiteJT suggested in the teaching information -are often more 
geared to active learning and individual or small group work. Little 
.value exploration is found in the day-to-day lessons, but unit "Review 
Workshop" sections do include values activities. 

Evaluative Comments and "Suggestions 

Exploring Jur World offer/its users as much or more information 
(number of words) than any other elementary series. For teachers who 
use textbooks as references and wish to have comprehensive coverage, the 
series is most appropriate.' However, the amount of information in the ' 
texts, the- readability 1eve?s, and the "heavy" format of the orinting 
(narrow margins, relatively small print) ma„y discourage reluctant or 
poor readers. 
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HOLT,* RINEHART'AND WINSTON, INC. 
General Editor: 
Publisher: . 

Publication Date: 
Availability: 
Grade. Level : 
Subjedt Area: 



HOLT DATABANK SYSTEM \ 

i 

William R. Fielder 

Holt, Rinehart find Winston, Inc. 

383 Madison Avenue 

New York, New York 10017 

1976 (revise^edition) 

From publisher 

K-6 / 

K-2: Interdisciplinary 
3:„ Economics, Geography 
4: Anthropology, Sociology 
5: History, Political Science 
6: Anthropology, Economics 



Overview / 

The Holt Databank System is a sfocial studies program for grades 
K through 6. The System is composed .of a Teacher's Guide, student text, 
and data components for each grade/level. It is designed to provide 
each classroom with a wide number /and variety of teaching/learning 
resources. Thcycontent focus of /levels K, 1, and 2 is interdisciplinary, 
while material/ for grades 3 through 6 concentrate on two social science 
disciplines at each level. BecaEise of the many and varied resources 
contained in the System, teacher^ can easily select learning experiences 
for every student, regardless of reading or learning abilities. The 
1976 revis.ed edition is different "from the 1972 edition in the following 
ways: 1 ) A new plastic storage unit for. the databanks is designed in 
modules. Most of the components in the databank are organized by units, 
'rather than by type of component. '2) The on.ly databank which has been 
revised i's Grade 2; marly activities and materials were added. 3)< A 3- 
hole punch Teacher's Guide forrftat provides more inf6rma!ion. v for use of 
the materials. Added ^tb the Gufyes* are day-by-day objectives, -inquiry 
and affective goals, -vbcabu la ry ijuides, enrichment and career activities 
and evaluation suggestions. The Guide also contains a correlation 
chart for teachers using the/1972 editions. 4)> Revisions of the student 
texts focus on sexual and. racial balance. 5) The datamasters have new. 
pages for some units and activities related to mapping skills have been 
added. 6) \Nfew features include a simulation game at grade 4, RaFa RaFa, 
and Data CbrrMx for grade's 2 through 6.\The Data. Comix present additional 
content information and skill development,, exercises." 7) The kindergarten 
program has not been changed. \ . 

£ " J ''., 

m *l 

Required or Suggested Time'"- ' ' '\ ■ 

>The program for each level, is designed for one'-school year. 
Individual units are divided into daily lessons WhichNan be taught in 
20 to 50nninutes. The number of lessons per unit vaYies'''C,onsideral?ly. 
The time devoted to teaching the K, *1 and 2 materials canNae expanded 
considerably by'using the many .suggested alternative activities. 
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Intended User Characteristics 

Students of all ability and reading levels can achieve success in 
using these materials. A variety of learning options are suggested 
throughout the materials for students who may have reading difficulties. 
No special teacher training in social studies content is required. How- 
ever, teachers who are accustomed to working with a single teaching 
source, such a* a textbook, may need to spend advance preparation time 
to- become acquainted with the use of multiple resources^ 

Rationale and General Objectives * 

The Holt Databank System is based' on the premise that inquiry skilfs 
# are of more lasting value to the student than a body of memorized facts. 
The authors have designed a system of instruction to develop tnquiry 
skills whil^ using sound social science content. The general editor, 
William R. fielder, notes that the System has three major character- 
istics: "l)|specified performance objectives; that is, behaviorally 
forrjiulatec^^Js-for the learner which define inquiry skills and assist 
in the fodtmtn and clarification of values; 2) an array of* materials 
components; trat is, a Teacher's Guide, textbooks, and classroom Data- 
bank at^ach;Uvel; and 3) a design for instruction; that is, strategy 
for emjtfoyingtfthe material components to achieve the specif iedxoerfor- 
mance/ Specific objectives for each unit and each 'day's lessorNare 
contained in the Teacher's Guides'. J\" 

Corytent . 

r / The authors have identified "four interdisciplinary themes as the 
fcfroad organizers for the social studies curria* 7 um." These themes^ are 

/selfhood, human diversity, conflict' resolution, and urbanization. The 
themes are present throughout the curriculum, regardless of the disci- 
pline being studied. At Levels K, 1, and 2, no. specific social science 
discipline i* feattired. Rather, an interdisciplinary approach is used ' 

to study self ,<oeople, and communities at these levels.' In Leveis^3~-f— 

through 6, two disciplines are employed to 'study a particular topic. i 
For example, at Level 4, the topic of culturfe is studied from the 
points of view of anthropology and economics. 

Teaching Procedures 

Although learning the process of inquiry is a major objective of the 
authors, jt is important to note that the materials do contain sound 
social science content. Thu$, students learn the -processes used by 
social scientists through the investigation and study of social science 
data. Each unit is organized with an introductory lesson followed by 
a systematic study 6f the topic. At Levels K, 1, and 2, main ideas and - 
behavioral, skill development, and inquiry process goals are given. 
For Levels 3 through 6, tefichers are given knowledge, inquiry process, 
and affective goals for ^afch lesson. The Planning Calendars (K-2) and 
♦Teacher's Guides (3-6) provide detailed instructions for implementing 
every lesson. These instructions suggest alternatives for students with 
reading, problems. 
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Evaluative Data 

m n +Jl he J° U totabankjystem-ms field .tested throughout the develop- 
mental phase. Although specific data to support the developers' general- 

SS°l!!dlLS. aV ll 1 2 1 J *! analySt ' the ^veldpers no?rtha? e f?e a d 
tests indicated: 1) students were motivated through the use of multi- 

fS ?nH?IS!!lS!I*? 0UrC J S ! 2) the . variet y of information sources allowed 
IZ iwi X*! 1 ?*, 10 " ° f 1nstruction for both slow and rapid learners;^ 
ana jj the Datebank System provided teachers with a wider variety of 
resources (than is normally available. 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN SOCIAL STUDIES 

General Editor: 

Publisher: 

Publication Date: 

Grade Level : 

Subject Area: 




Dee Fi Anderson 
Houghton Miffl.in Co. 
1980 (rev: ed.) 
K-6 ' 

Interdisciplinary social studies 

re 



Overview ♦ • 

The 1980 edition of Houghton Mifflin Social Studies i\ a revision of 
Houghton Mifflin's 1976 basal elementary socfal studies series entitled^ 
Windows on Our World. This edition has far fewer affective objectives 
and activities, although affective concerns are addressed. The series 
uses the expanding environments approach, with community taught at 
grade 2 and culture at grade 3. The broad-based siries content draws 
most heavily from history, geography (both physical 1 and cultural.)., 
economics, and citizenship education. The program emphasizes map and 
globe skills and .has a strong reading component. Teachers' editions 
provide lesson and unit objectives, as we}]{ai specific strategies for 
developing thinking skills and understanding^ content. ( 

Require err Suggested Time ' J? ^ 

The textbook for each gracte level in the series is intended to 
provide a full year's work. Each text is dividedzjnto units; each unit 
fnto lessons. Tne number of units and lessons* var-jes with grade l$vel. 
The teachers' editions give suggestions for the length of each unit, 
^although they can be tailored for class needs. > No suggestions for 
time are given in individual lesson plans. 

Intended User Characteristics 

Tn&sHoughton Mifflin Social Studies series is intehded'for use' by 
j 'average"N^udents in grades K-6. The various supplementary materials 
and the numerous activities suggested in the teachers* editions permit 
the program to fce tailored for use with higher- or lower-ability 
students. Readability tests commissioned by the publisher show all the . 
texts to beTtor be^Qw grade level (using the Spache formula far grades 
1-3 and the Fry and mo^TTerDale-Chall formulas, for grades 4-6). This ■ 
analyst found the reading\[evel of the grade 3-6 texts to be generally 
ons level higher than gradeXevel (using the fry graph). The series has 
a basUnced presentation o.fvarnxjs ethnic and racial groups,, $s well as 
males\md females. Thus, t^e materials are suitable for any class 
composition!. No special tgacher training is required to implement .the 
series. Teacher* 1 editions are easy to uSe and contain detailed lesson 
plans and much useful background information, 

Rationale and General Objectives 

The 1976 edition of this series had a ver^\strong affective approach. 
This, edition has far fewer affective objectives ih^ aqtivities,- although 
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affective concerns are raised frequently in the- student texts.' The 1980 
SL'L ed i!". the j' d f a that the texts should " inVit e students to " 
fKlfS tZ W ° r ^ 1r> Whl , Ch tlfey live " a wo - r1d of -People, places, and 
llJl' ,JJ e P r T am ^.designed to help students develop and practice 
bas c skills, acquire a knowledge' of self, learn to use map prid "globe 
ski I s, learn abiut their fjefitage from peoples around the wb*fe, 
develop a sense df their country's heritage, and function as capable ' ■ 



Content v - 1- . ' ' *" ^ 

Houghton Mifflin Social Studies is 'designed "to open students' eves 
to various aspect* of.th'e^orld around them. Me--a series of tear-out 
activity sheets for kinde%t^ers--al lows, students to begin learnlna 
• ST,™ h ' me] lt s \ th f r f *M"**> theirsch'ool, andttej rlommunftj 
bach unit in the text opens with a letter to be sent home describing 

class activities, objective|, and home enrichment exercises. ' > » 

' *u ^li e l ' At Home '> At Sch ool, contihues the awareness of self and 
others theme', with added emphasis on families and schools. Map skills 
are introduced at thfc level. Grade / 2, m Our CoJunity, continue the " 
work on map skills. Students are alsS asked, to i 0 fer""and test ideas 
about people and communities. Grade -3, Ourselves and/Others, has a 
lilt PI affe ^ ve content. It explores the ideas o7 personal idenity, : • 
.what a human, being is, what groups are and'do.and what earth is In 
^essence, this text introduces the United States, culturally and geo- ' ' * 
« graphically. • J 3 , 

r i> -the fourth-grade text, continues' the. study of 

n U ^rC a ^^"Jjeography. /Brief views of -other countries and 
? e0 M l .%l fe Panted <#The fifth-level text, America: Past and Present, , 
laiiiapriy con4ihaes ,the_ geographic look^t the United States. It also / 
!^!£ 1 f* e 5 a !! 1 Vj*".a f how#eric^+tve and govern themselves^. 
i?!f ^^^f^f generally chronological examination ofZs. 
history.. The^sixtMrade t'§*t, ground Our World, examinfs world geography * 
similarities and differences ambng^eople,,, language, tools, governmental' 
systems, and beliefs, % approve/ fc strongly mu^ticu lturj / 

A special Appendix- focus i rig o%apYhKgf&)e ^skil^ ^in i/icliided in 
the texts for grades 3-6. Ectch.texr.fs written: i^a/Hntereifei ng ' 
narrative style, with short stories, c a &./s,t$aes Splays, ind diary excerpts 
regularly interspersed in the' text. »e ttxS'^many .att&tive 
illustrations are important in concept development'. •« - 

Teaching Procedures ' > ••«? , \ *' 

■Instructional procedures 'are outlined^in the' teacher ' s- edition' for 
each grade leyel--softSound books with refluced sWnt pages bordered by 
4H -wide margins in which; information for the teasers -is printed 
Objectives, ^skills outline, and a bibliography are' "presented for every 
unit. The lesaons within the units begin wfth'.the«n{airT> fdeas to be 
developed, objectives, materia required, and % vocabulary list 
Suggestions are then given for opening, developing, expanding,. and* closing 
the lesson. Teaching strategies tend to emplfrsize reading and^iscusion. 
However, students are also encouraged to practice, hjgher-level cognitive 
/ skills one frequently- used technique fordoing scfis tri have students 
draw inferences from photographs. Questions in, the =body\of the /student 
texts encourage affective development.. Exercises wtficfvfciaeheri can- use » 
to assess student learning are provided throughout the tefts; Separate 
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performance tests for grades 1-6 are also available. Each teacher's edition 
also presents a scope and sequence chart for series content, map and globe 
skills, reading skills, and thinking skills. / / 

Evaluative Comments and Suggestions , x \ 

Houghton Mifflin Social Studies is a* sc/und -elemehtary social studies 
series. , It encourages skill and cognitive /development without sacrif|cing , 
affective development. Concepts and skills ar$ well sequenced and are /, 
reinforced at subsequent grade levels.- Individual teachers are left;'" L' 
some latitude in. developing lessons, and students are encouraged to both jf 
look at^Re world around them andthink/creatively. f / / 
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LIVING IN OUR- WORLD 

Author: 

Publisher: 

Publ ication Date: 

Gfade Level: 

Subject Area 1 : 



S 



Paul F. Brandwein 

Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc. 

1980 

1-6 ' ' 

Interdisciplinary social studies 



Overview 

loyq S^7n"^ Va *H * the 1980 revision ° f Harcourt Brace Jovanovich's 
iy/b and 1970 The Soatal Setenees:, Concepts and Values program. This 
edition is a substantial ^vision of the earlier programs. Using this 
—edition simultaneously with the 1975 edition in" a classroom would not be 
possible. . , 

t Although the titles of the six textbooks refl'ect an expanding \ ^ 
environments topic arrangement, subject matter at various grade levels 
varies from the content found in^fiany other' elementary programs Although 
there is somewha't less emphasis on inquiry learning in this than in earlier 
editions, the program is still distinguished by a wide variety of student 
activity suggestions in both the student and -teacher materials This 
series also gives more attention to the nature of social sciences and the "X 
methods of social scientists than other series 

/ 

Required or Suggested Time i " , 

-The student texts in this series are each designed to provide a full 
year of social studies instruction. Time expectations for completing 
individual lessons or units are not indicated, but lessons'seem to bl 
flexible^enough to accommodate typical-,' social studies class time allotments. 
tZ e a m ? ddltlonal activities sugge>t*d could significantly extend the 
time needed to complete units of study. ^ - 

1 . - • - • ■ 

Intended User Characteristics ' •.' \ 

t , „ T 5 1s " r1eS WaS P re P ared with "typical" elementary classes in mind a\s 
the intended users. For the most-paift, the books present a multiethnic, \ 
nonsexist picture of society and could be effectively <used- with most clasi 
compositions. ' *-»«^^ 

The publisher reports that all six texts are at grade leVel in read- 
ability. A Fry check of grades 3 and 5 by this analyst showed each to be 
more than one full level above grade in readability. Teachers are-provided 
with specific suggestions for improving reading skills in the teacher T 
annotations found' throughout the series. . i- 

u,«/,i/ U I? 0 i;^ n S e r vice trainin 9 for teachers preparing to use this series 
wtfild not be mandatory, teachers could profit from-** inService-^xplanation' 
«f the meaning and uses of the developer's "knowing in advance" philosophy 
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Rationale and General tybjectvves 

The overriding goal of the program is "to teach the knoweldge, skjHs, 
and attitudes necessary for ^effective citizenship in a democratic society; 
in a ^ complex world." To achieve this goal the developers of th£ series / 
define ^Jthree major objectives: (1) to teach pupils the fac£s- and under-/ 
standings of history and the social science's, (2). to teach pupils certai/i 
skills of citizenship, including basic reading Snd communicating skills," 
social studies skills, 'and thinking skills, and^jJ^io teach pupils the 
attitudes of responsible citizenship in _a_demotratic society. A scope and 
sequence chart specified these objectives by grade level. Also important^' 
•in the underlying rationale j)f this series is the. developer 's commitment 
to helping students perfect the n art of investigation." 

Content . 

The ^ubjebtonatter of the texts in Living in Our World is organized 
generally axound the expanding environments concepts, starting with 
farii-ly in grade 1 and ending with the world in grade 6. In each level the 
major concept is examined fr*om a variety of cultural perspectives -to 
demonstrate human likenesses and differences. 4 

Grade 1, The Family* introduces students to children who are in families 
alike and different from their own. Rules, basic needs, and homes of 
families are among the topits explored. The Neighborhoods the "grade 2 
text, focuses primarily but not exclusively on neighborhoods, looking 
at their rules, jobs, and natural settings. The central characters of the 
text are children from six different countries. Expanding geographically, 
grade 3, The Community* focuses exclusively fa\ the concept of community. 

Although its title is The Earth, the fourth-grade text focuses almost 
totally on the* United States^ The first two-thirds of the text examines - 
ihe geographic regions of the.country; the final one-third takes a historic 
look at the (development pf the\ country / Also interjected are periodic 
discussions of the'work of various social scientists. Grade 5, The United 
Jtatesy is primarily a survey irkU.S. history. The final section of the 
text deals with the economic system of the United States, with'attentio.n 
to topics such as credit buying ancL use of resources. 

Our World engages sixth-graders\in a broad view of their world by 
concentrating on several major jvorld cultures: ancierft*Greece, medieval/ 
• Europe, ^Africa, China, JSpan, IncTia, and Russia. 

One unusual feature of the upper-leVel texts is special sections vfhich 
r direct students tb inquire about particular questions. Labeled «s "A; 
' Investigation,' 1 these sections direct students in activities such as 
experimenting with thermometers or writing \he ending^, to a story, flflso 
interspersed throughout the upper-level bookis are sections called "fiocus 
on the Social Scientist, 9 " which introduce students to the work done/by 
individual scientists 

Teaching Procedures 

Each student text in Living in Our World is\ accompanied by softbound 
teacher 1 s edition which contains a set of introductory 'teacher pAg.es $nd 
red-print teacher annotations on student pages, introductory pages 
include a general introduction to the series and^ scope and. sequence / 
chart o>f major concepts and skills. This gener*alHaterial is followed "by / 
teaching information for each unit in the immediate -text. Un/t information 
includes behavioral objectives, overview of content and tl/inking -Skil/ls , 
numerous activities, and a list %f additional resources 

V . s / V. / 
r -31-17 
\ 1 110 
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/ v r * * * 

i + Re 5' fr ^- t annotat i° ns °n the student pages provide more-specific 
._ _ • day-to-day direction* to the teacher. . Included are a listi'nq of vocabularv 
' W W leSSpn ° pen * rs «" lesson development r d res and 7 

^aL "r^ V J^n U H geStl0nS : , From 9 rade 3 actions labeled "Map Skills" 
. /and Graph Skills" are periodically found.* 

• / n „ -S" 1 ? 0 ^ ^ e P r °9 ram centers on reading, the activity suggestions 

■ / ES H° th ^ l ntr f uctor y > a 9 es a "d the teacher annoU tills 
j descnbe a ^Jde variety of activities. « * - ~ 

^ EvJ+u^li^e Comments and Suggestions * /\ 

/ ,nHs 5r Substantial /evision made by developers 1n this 1980- program X 

/ / d . C3 eS fhe>r sensitivity to criticisms of their earlier programs 

I /In particular the more-structured and easier-to-follow teachers' editions 
7 h S a h ° Mld Ii tr !? t teacl ! ers wh0 - had P^blems using earlier edition * fne 

/ dilJlnSufSS^hf; h1St ° ry ', eCOn ° m ' iCS ' and s ^t,involvemenE act! ties 

distinguishes. this program- from others on the market. " 



\ 



\ 



Z>a*a 5tee*-repi.i«^ in its entity with the permission of Social 
Savenoe Eduction Consortium, Inc.\$oulder, Colorado 80302. 
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Availability: 
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Grad^j Level : 
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K-6 



Interdisciplinary Social Studies 



Overview 



The McGraw-Hill Social Studies series As a textbook-based elementary 
curriculum with materials for'grades K through 6. FtTllowjng the expand- 
ing environments content approach, the seven grade levels of the program 
are developed around three themes--awareness , knowledge, and skills. 
'Among the distinguishing characteristics of the teacher's editions which 
accompany each text &re specific suggestions in each lesson for teach- 
ing reading through the lesson, ideas for career -awareness activities, 
and^ suggestions for evaluation techniques other than paper/ pencil tests. 
Ttetionbooks (vftrkbook^which enrich and extend textbook lessons are 



Required or 'Suggested -Time 

Each Jevel of the McGraw-Hill Social Studies program is designed to 
supply one full year of: SQp*ial studies instruction. Textbooks are 
divided into units, chapters, and lessorTsy the amounts of time required 
to complete lessons are not specified, although most can prohably be 
completed in one class periodrbf typica'l length. Extending activities 
which are sometimes suggested would require additional time In or out 
of class, - - * 

Intended User Characteristics 

The" series is intended to b,e us^d with typical students in grades 
K-6. Most teaching strategies are for the entire class; speoial activi- 
ties for low achievers or gifted students are not specified. However, 
the programmes pay particular attention to reading development, with 
each lesson'having specific directions for reading skill or comprehension 
'improvement for both average-reading and poor-reading students. The. 
reading^ level of the texts, as assessed f by~the publisher using the 
Spache Formula, are at grade levels or Slightly* below. Using the Fry 
formula, this analyst assessed the texts to be slightly above grade level. 
The texts reflect appropriate ethnic and sex representations in narration 
as well as graphics. Teachers should be able to use the program with no^ 
special training other than reading th? introductory material in the 
Teacher* s Edition. - » 
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Rationale and General Objectives 

fl ,™'I- is P r °9™\ fol ;ows the traditional' expanding environment approach. 
According to the developers, the program focuses on the aspect of social 
studies that will be most relevant in the 1980s: "helping the individual 
to become more effective in coping with an environment that is changinq 
at a pace unheard of in earlier generations and that makes greater 
demands upon the individual if the individual is to be successful in 
lite. To promote this effectiveness, the materials center on three ' 
ZOU^U V a f^ eness ;-° f oneself, of societal values, of the world of" 
work, 2) knowledge--of social science concepts and certain important 
facts; and 3) skills-in-decision making, values analysis, information ° 
location and utilization, comparing and contrasting, and. map and globe 

Content „ / 

Looking at Me helps students understand themselves by examining family 
relationships, the world around them, and personal feelings. Expanding 
beyond themselves, 1st grade students using Discovering Others are lead , 
to an awareness of their relationship, to others in their family, neighbor- 
hood, and country. Grade 2, darning About People, engages students* in 
studying people by helping, th/n develop "people ski 11 s"-observation 
communication, decision making. -Exploring Communities, grade 3,^ uses 
LrnffJ^ a PP r °?5 n a , nd examines four coirniurri ties-Burlington, North 
ntZl M m ^ SaS Clt ^ 1 Los An 9 eles » a " d Montreal. Varying somewhat from 
other elementary social studies programs, the 4th grade text, Studying 
Cultures, focuses on cultures rather than geographic areas, although the 
Stl^all^f g^^phicany diverse. Understanding the United 
States* grade 5, is a comprehensive examination of geographic features 
historical events, and American people. In another departure from other 
social studies series, the 6th-grade level, Investigating Societies 
focuses on four world areas: South America, Africa! China, and Europe. 

nnV?. eaS /^ ! ntr0 i UC f through ™rrative<sections, concluded with 
To Do and On Your Own" sections. "To Do'" sections consist of review 
questions allowing the student to check his,or her progress. "On Our 
Uwn contains questions designed to extend students' thinking. Impor- 
tant concepts are'marked in the margin-with astericks. The workbooks 
contain more extension and reinforcement activities than review 



Teaching Procedures 

Directions for teaching each lesson arte provided in the Teacher's 
Editions. Information included for each lekson is as follows: purpose, 
v student expectations performance indicator^, -resources (materials 
needed for the esson), reading hints, background information, teaching 
strategies, evaluation suggestions, and in some cases additional infor- 
mation *r activities. Teaching suggestions provide a blueprint for 
conducting each lesson. The reading hints.cover manf aspects of readinq 
development such as phonetics, word analysis, vocabulary development, 
and comprehension. Evaluation techniques include observations, content 
analysis, or . interviews to .gather evaluation data. (The paper/pencil 
tests which accompanynhe texts are primarily cognitive.) Also included 
throughout the series a're suggestions for career awareness activities » 
Concluding each Teacher's Editiorkis a packet of reproducible activity 
sheets designed to supplement or enrich lessons. 
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Evaluative Data 

These materials have been classroom tested. An evaluation report 
/f available from the publisher, " * 



Data Sheet reprinted in its entirety with' the permission of Social 
Science Education Consortium, Inc., Boulder, Colorado '80302.. 

V 
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Ernest W. Tiegs and Fay Adams 

Ginn and Company \ 
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1979 . 

From publisher 
1-6 . 

Interdis<y£linary Social Studies 



•Overview 

The 1979 edition of Our Land and Heritage is a revised version 'of 
"Ginn and Company's 1966 Tiegs- Adams elementary social studies program. • 
.Although this 1979 program is based on the same philosophy as the earlier 
series, substantial changes have been. made. The reading level of the 
texts has been lower throughout; new reading materials and new visuals 
have been added to provide a more balanced presentation of ethnic 
-groups and women. Topic offerings follow the usual expanding environ- 
ments pattern except at 1st and 4th grades. The Ist-grade book deajs 
with "school" rather than "family, " and the 4th-grade book is a social 
history of early America. The thrust of the series is a presentation^ 
traditional social studies content to help students understand their 
national heritage and become participating citizens.^ 



Required or Suggested Time 

m Each text in this series is intended to provide a full year of class- 
worl<. Texts contain" five or 'seven major units of work r , with units divided 
-intojections or chapters! The Teacher's Editions are arranged by 
lessonsT^hile-e'stimated time requirements for lessons are not given, 
most basic lessons qan probably be completed in one class period. 
However, the related activities could extend the lessons one or more. /'« 
class periods, * 

Intended User Characteristics 

This program is designed to be used in typical elementary class- 
rooms. Substantial lowering of reading level has been done in/this 
revision olythe series, and our analysis with the Fry readability 
formula Indicates that the student texts are at or belo# grcide level in 
reading in^every grade but grade 5. The 5th grade * 
gratie in -readability. The publisher's readability 
all _bopks are at least one readability level be! 
teachers will want to review the program before b 
series requires' no special inservice training/ 



is on# level above 
as^ssment is that 

ade lev,el . Although 
nning us§, the 
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Rationale and General Objectives 

^ An extensive explanation. of rationale is not provided for Our Land 
und Heritage, but the developers do state three general objectives for 
the seriesA (1) "to guide children to better citizenship and to 
intelligent and dynamic participation in our wodd's affairs^(2) to 
help children appreciate, understand, and preserve'"our American heritage; 
and (3)- to enable children to function effectively as their social and 
geographical environments become increasingly complex and urbanized." 
In addition, the overview of each Teacher's Edition includes a general 
statement of purpose and some specific objectives for the text a*t the 
^particular grade level> Grade-by-grade scope and sequence charts 
indicate that developers have organized' the series around the social 
science disciplines and several specific skills: map and globe, locat- 
ing information, acquiring information, recording and organizing, 
communicating, critical thinking, and appreciation and awareness. Both . 
knowledge and skill objectives for each lesson are listed in the Teacher 1 
Editions. Introductory materials stress the series' emphasis on citizen- 
ship preparation; however, participation objective's are not specified 
in individual lessons. 

Content m 

Each of the six textbook-s is based on a topic, with tdpics 
generally following an expanding environments arrangement. The topic of 
Grade 1, Jut School, is the immediate school and community envir'ooment 
of the student. Although there is some attention to family life, in the 
book, it>is not as famrly-oriented as most first grade books. Cross- * 
cultural studies are begun at this grade level with a unit on Nigeria, 
and holidays are examined in a separate section. The 2nd grade book, 
begins with the local neighborhood but most of the book 'is devoted to 
an examination of human, needs for food, clothing, communication, and 
transportation. The cultural study is Japan. -Seven communities are 
explored in the 3rd grade text; one community is Mexico City. .Each 
community is described through the eyes of a family living in the 
community. Our People, the 4th grade text, is a distinct departure from 
the usual fourth grade topic of regional geography. In the first half 
qf this text the history of early United States is told from the per^ 
p^otive of the people who were involved. It is a social history rather 
than an "event histary. The second half of the text examines the develop- 
ment of several Uni'ted States cities and several cities io other lands. 
Six biographies of famous U.S. citizens conclude the book. Jhe history 
of the United States, told in grade 5, Our Country, is* a chronological 
survey of important political and military events in our nation's develop 
ment. The book ends wUh a unit on'Latin America, Central America, and 
Canada. In grade six both the Eastern and Western worlds are examined 
from ancient to modern times. After the first unit on ancient civili- 
zations, eachjunit centers on a major world region and individual 
countries within the region are then discussed. A narrative form sup- 
ported by visuafls is used throughout the texts, with little use of a 
other original sources or non-narrative forms. Skill development 
activities occur at the ends.Qf units and chapters in the student books 
and in lesson directions in the teacher's editions. The workbooks t 
which accompany grades^3-6 are designed primarily for reinforcement. 
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Teaching Procedures 

Procedures for teaching Our. Land and Heritage are contained in the 
Teacher's Edition whicfr accompanies each ptrpTl text. After 16 pages of 
introductory material, each Teacher's edition is composed of a series of 
lesson plans, presented on pages containing a reduced student page and 
teacher notes in wide margins. The teacher's information in each lesson 
consists of two parts: a Lesson Overview and a Lesson Plan.. The Lesson 
Overview provides- 1 i stings of student objectives, vocabulary and concepts 
student attitudes', and considerations in career, economic, and environ- 
ment awareness which are important in the lesson'. 'The Lesson Plan which 
follows provides teaching suggestions for creating interest, gu.iding ' 
reading and learning, providing background (not always included), and 
conducting related activities. Also listed are the social studies 
skills developed in the Tesson, new vocabulary words, and sometimes 
annotatations to help the teacher point out interesting information in 
the text and phonemic respell.ings of difficult words. Answers to 
exercises appear where appropriate. Because the student texts contain 
activity suggestions only at the ends of chapters, the teacher must be 
the initiator of participatory activities when using this series. Most 
of the instructional suggestion^ • in the "Guiding Reading and Learning" 
sections focus on reading and discussing rather than participation 
activities. However, the "Related Activities" suggestions contain more 
activity-oriented suggestions and bring more instructional variety to 
the suggested instructional procedures. 



Evaluative Data , " . 

The Teacher's Editions report that this revision is based on surveys 
of curriculum developers and teachers, analysis and tabulation of topics 
from 150 state and city school, course offerings, reviews by a social 
sensitivity fjanel ; and recommendations of historians in university 
women's studies programs. Feedback from users of the previous edition 
was considered. 



• Data Sheet reprinted in its entirety with the permission of Social 
Science Education Consortium, Inc., Boulder, Colorado 80302. '< 
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Overview 



Our Widening World, the, first edition of the Rajid McNal ly ^elementary 
social studies program, generally follows an expanding eitvirbnntents 
/ content arrangement, although the concept of community is\ studied at 
/ grad^ 2 ---rather than grade 3— while grade. 3 focusesjjon UnUed States 
I gecf^phy. Also, alternative texts, which may be taught at either th^ 
6t HV? r 7th "9 r 3de level ,jtre offered. "The strong geographic emphasis 
of /tfte t program can be observed in both the content focus arjd in the 
effective integration of geographic skill devleopment throughout the 
lessons in each text. Knoweldge and skill objectives are stressed in 
the program, but lessons also lend themselves to affective development. 

!■''■ ■ ~ • / 

Required or Suggested Time ^ v (\ * * 

/ Each textbook is designed as a*one-year course in social "^Jtddies . 
/Texts are divided into units, chapters, and 'lessons. Each ye&son pro- 
/' / vides work for one to four class periods, with the number ok days required 

/ indicated at the beginning of the lesson. The reinforcing/and extending 
/ activities suggested for lessons require additional' time. 

I Intended Users / / 

/ The textbooks and supplementary materials 'in this series are intended 

/ "< for students in grades 1 through 6 or 7. Two alternative texts, The World-*- 
/ .Now' and Then and World-* View&> have been prepared so that either can be 
uSed at grade 6 or 7. Both baild on the concepts and skills in the 5th- 
/ grade text. All texts have been developed with genera] classroom use in 

/ * mind; basic lessons are aimed at "average" student^ but suggestions for 
/ "building basics" provide remedial work for less achieving students 

I w and "advanced work" suggestions are directed toward gifted students. # - 
I x\ The reading level of the 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th/7th World Views) grac^e 
I I texts as assessed with the Fry readability formula is slightly higher 

( i\ than grade level. 'Equitable presentation- of ethnic/racial groups and 

v males and females makes the texts suitable for any /class composition. 
Because 1 the program is relatively simple in its conceptual design and 
teaching procedures, special teacher inservice would not be mandatory, 



Rationale and General Objectives 

The philosophy underlying Our Widening World is that "social studies 
Tocuses on people and the various ways they interact with one another and 
with the world_around them." The program is thus designed to help 
children explore those relationships, and as they do, to "acquire the 
knowledge and skills critical to responsible citizenship in a free 
society." Developers state that students are also helped to develop 
certain attitudes, particularly respect*for others, appreciation of' 
others, and pride in country. To explore human ways of life, the pro- 
•gram draws on concepts from geography, history, anthropology, economics, 
and political science, although" not from psychology or socioloqy 
According to the Teacher's Edition, "each level of the program builds 
on knowledge and skills devleoped at earlier .levels. Yet each level is 
qomplete in itself." Scope and sequence charts are presented in the 
Teacher s Edition for both skills and concept development. 

• 

Content ' • " * ■ . 

» 

As the program name, Our Widening World, suggests, the content of 
the series generally follows, the traditional expanding environments • 
approach. You and Me .helps the first grader examine likenesses and 
differences among people and introduces him/her to beginning globe and 
map concepts. In grade 2 the community is the central subject, whiie in 
many other series "community" is studies, in 3rd grade. Considerable 
attention is given to map and globe skill .development in -grade 2 By 
studying Plymouth as a community, students are introduced to historical • 
perspective, earlier than in other elementary social' studies "programs 
The 3rd-grade text is a geographic introduction to the United States 
Areas diverse in terrain and" climate are explored, with much attention 
given to environmental concerns. The geographic emphasis is continued 
in grade 4, but the setting is expanded tb include the rest of the 
world. The focus in this exploration is on geographic areas rather than 
national boundaries. The 5th-grade book takes a significant events 
approach to examining the history of the United States but continues to 
emphasize geography by beginning each unit with an examination of a 
. specific geographic area or place. The two alternative texts at grades 
6/7 bpth focus on'^ the world. The World Then and Now is organized around 
four concepts—food, cities, government, and technology— and examines • 
the history of various world areas in relation to these concepts. World 
Vtews concentrates on current world geography #nd world cultures, look- 
ing insome depth at the' continents of Australia, Asia, Europe, Africa, 
South, America,- and North .America . In all" seven, texts skill development, 
especially geography skills* is, integrated into the .narrative text. 
Beginning in grade 3 and continuing throughout .the rest of the series, 
primary source materials ,and stories are >U sed along with the descriptive 
narration. Visuals are attractive and welT u-sed in concept 1 development. 

Teaching Procedures , . 

Instructional Procedures are clearly outlined in the Teacher's 
Editions — spiralbound books' with reproduced student pages bordered by 
wide margins. Teaching suggestVns are printed in these margins through- • 
out the series, ^ach lesson begins with a listing of the behavioral 
objectives and key vocabulary words. Lesson strategies are presented 
under the. sub- headings "Opening the Lesson," "Developing the~Lesson," 
and "Reinforcing the Lesson." In addition, most lessons include 
suggestions' for remedial-work ("Buildinq Basics") and suggestions for 
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gifted students ("Advanced Work 1 '). Some lessens include strategies 
for* evaluating the lesson. When necessary, the teacher's attention is 
f drawn to materials needed in the next lesson with sections entitled 
"Materials for Next Lesson." Although teaching strategies tend to 
emphasize read-and-discuss approaches, there are suggestions for other 
kinds of involvement, including small group experiences and inquiry 
type activities. The program includes duplicating masters with addi- 
tional activities for reinforcement aod outline maps as well as chapter 
and unit tests: 

* » 

Evaluative Date 

Evaluation of Ouv widening World was done primarily through teacher 
review of pre-publication manuscripts. When reviewers questioned the 
effectiveness of certain materials, actual \trial teaching was conducted. 
For additional information on the program evaluation, contact Rand 
McNally, Social Studies Marketing Department. 

* \ * 
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Subject 'Area: 



Interdisciplinary Social Studies 



* People in a World of Change is a traditiona-1 social studies program 
Xfpr grades 1-6. It is designed to help students develop knowledge of 
the social sciences, social studie§ skills, and social responsibility. 
Expanding environments provides the framework for the program, while 
the content" is interdisciplinary, drawn from the various, social sciences 
One unusual feature of the series is that the chapters are organized* 
into 'Data Banks," which present the content, .and "Investigations," 
which ara activities for developing inquiry skills/ The authors have 
particularly emphasized skill development throughout the series. 

Required or Suggested Time ' . « 

These materials are designed for a one-year social studies program 
at each level, 1-6. The lessons in the Teacher's Editions are broken 
down into manageable sections which could be completed in a single class 
session. The chapter andmnit enrichment activities, as well as the 
duplicating masters skills activities, can be used to supplement the* 
daily lessons. - 

Intended User Characteristics • ' 

People in d World of Change is designed foV use with the typical 
range of students in 1st through 6th grades. For students who may have 
reading problems, the. teacher 's edition specifies reading skill develop- 
ment activities for most lessons. Furthermore, the authors emphasize 
that "Sentence and paragraph length as well as vocabulary are on grade" 
level, in the primary books and about one grade below the level of the 
students using the materials in the intermediate books." New- words 
are listed at the beginning of each chapter and are explained in 
•context. A Fry readability analysis was conducted on the 3rd and 5th 
grade texts. According to this; the average reading Tevel 1s -slightly 
higher than grade level. Chapter. and unit enrichment 'activities, as 
well as some of the daily lesson plans, are geared to students achieving 
at three different levels: .advanced, average and basic. Although no 
special teacher training is necessary, the separate Teacher's Guide in 
the back of each Teacher's Edition requires advance preparation and ' 
considerable organization on the part of teachers. ; 
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Rationale ancfGeneral Objectives 

. • Responsible citizenship is the goal of the Benefic program. In 
the Teacher's Edition, the" authors discuss a three-level curriculum, 
consisting of "knowledge 11 (drawing upon the. social sciences), processes 
/ (focusing on critical thinking skills), and social responsibility 

•(•investigating current civic and social problems and clarifying values).' 
At the most basic level are facts, the content or subject matter of 
the course. At the second level, students practice using generali- 
; zations, concepts, theories, and skills to bring organization and 
meaning to the facts. TJie third and most abstract stage involves 
"attitudes, morals, and feelings towards others. " It should be 
pointed out, so a-s not to be misleading, that, although for each unit 
t there is one valuipg activity, these are usually not values clarifica- 
, . tion exercises. Each activity is designed to build a certain social 
or personal value, such as'good citizenship and understanding of 
cultural differences, but the choices students are left with often 
i. include only one viable alteri*)ative; : occasioneflly there are more. 
Nevertheless, thesd activities are based on the content of the unit 
and are written in such a way that students can relate to them. 

Gtontent 

v 

'The content in each book is drawn from the various social science 
disciplines, with an emphasis on geography, particularly at the upper - 
elementary grades. The lst-grade book focuses on self, the family/ 
work at home., the importance of rules in a family, people's needs, 
school, places, and the United States. You— People and Places develops 
concepts associated with neighborhoods, focusing on peop-le in neighbor-, 

- hoods, meeting needs, weather and'climate, work, rules, changes, a-nd ' 
neighborhoods in other areas of the world. You— Communities and Change 
helps students understand the concept of community and examines the 
historical development of communities. Students also learn about/the 
needs of people in communities, laws and taxes, how communities change, 
and communtties of the world. The 4th-grade book focuses "on geography 

. and how humans' are influenced by their environments and vice vers'a. 

It covers plains, mountains, wet and dry lands, and eoastal regions and" 

, concludes with a chapter on change. You- -United Stated' and-AmeHoas^. 

' consists of a history of the United States, beginning with a stud^of 
Indian cultures. Geographical studies of Canada, Mexico and Central- 
America, and South America are also included: The 6th-Tevel book ' - 
f * explores the history and geography of Europe, Africa and the Middle 
East, Asia, and Oceania and the Pacific world. Each book includes 
. full-page biographies of historical and present-day persons at appro- 
priate times. 

Teaching Procedures * I 

The major teaching strategy involves the'use of "Data Banks" andT" 
"Investigations." The Data Banks require students*"to read and study ' 
pictures in order to understand the basic facts, while the Investiga- ' 
tipns provide opportunities for extending, thjs basic facts through ? 
( activities such as discussion, compare- and> contrast exercises, art' work,' 
\ and' independent library work. Many of fhes-e, also give students 
.\ practice An map and globe skills, chart and 'graph skills, time* skills", 
w \ and diagram skills. End-of-chapter activities include a group activity 
• '» nd a general i zing section. The latter usually includes several "how/' 
"why," and "what do'you think" questions for discussion. The Teacher's 
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Guide provides additional teaching suggestions. Each unit includes a 
statement of unit theme,, introductory activities, unit objectives, a 
chart outlining unit content 'in relation to various social#science 
disciplines^ and a bibliography of related films, filmstrips, and bodks 
tor students. Suggestions for teaching/the Data Banks usually include 
stragegies for developing reading sktMs, content, and inquiry skills. 
Teachers may choose whether to emphasize one or all of these areas for 

* each lesson, depending on student needs. Most of the reading skills 
activity suggestions deal with building vocabulary skills. Suggestions 

^for teaching the investigations include strategies for developing 
inquiry skills. 'Children interpret, investigate, compare, contrast, 
observe, identify, infer, hypothesize, generalize, and discuss. 
Enrichment activities are quite varied allowing for individualization. 
Some of these provide opportunities for using community resources. 

Evaluative Data! . 

The materials have not been formally field tested. 
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Interdisciplinary Social Studies 



^Overview * . \ ' 

A newly'deyeloped elementary program, \the Saott, Foresman Social 

"Studies series offers material for grades K through 7. Al though-indivi- 
dual texts are untitled, the materials follow the expanding .environment 
content approach with K-3 focusing on family, neighborhood, and -communi ty, 
grade 4 on world.regions, grade 5 on U.S. history, and grade 6 on* world 
cultures. The .grade 7 offering is unusual .with its focus on the role of 
the adolescent in today's world. The materials are distinguished by high- 
interest lev^< content and" the inclu*sit>n of many activity suggestions 
within the students' texts. 

. ■ . - , t * < 

Required or Suggested Time 

Materials at each grade level are designed to provide a full' year's ' 
school work. Each text is organized into lessons (grades 1-3) or 
chapters (grades 4-7} 'which aim to develop one main idea during one week 
of\ocial studves classes': The time required to complete each lesson 
is stated in the Teacher's Edition; most are of one -day's duration. 
Extending activities require either out-of-class or additional in-class ' 
time. * 

Intended User'-Characteri sties 

The Scopt, Fokesman Social Studies series provides materials for the 
typicaj^jsaffge of students in grades K through 7. Although a4med at 
"average" students* the pragram attempts to accommodate. individual 
differences by providing activity suggestions ia the Teacher's Editions 
to extend or reinforce learnTng'for bothadydhce'd and slow- learning- 
students. Scott' Foresman states that texts are written at grade-leyeJ - . 
reading as measured by Spache and Dale-Chal 1 formulas. An analyses' "based 
on the Fry graph -indicates slightly higher reading levels. The graphics 
and content treat both sexes and a variety of racial and ethnic groups 
fairly. Teachers can use the series without inservice' training. * * 
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Rationale and General Objectives 

• Although the developers 'of Scott; Foreman Social Studies do not 
state an explicit rationale or philosophy, the program seems to be based 
on a commitment" to offer students an interdisciplinary social studies 
experience based on seven concepts "representing universal human concerns." 
.;jhe r seven concepts are self-identity, socialization, interdependence, 
diversity, chofces, power, and change, the three major teaching objectives 
of the program are: to teach children a^out the w(yfd*and its people 
by^ equipping them to use facts and ideas.ldrawn frxtfm the social sciences; * 
to help children learn, practice, arid apfry a variety |f skills appro-- ; 
pr-iatfi to social studies; and to prepare cnvTdren to be active and 
effective citizens. Specific knowledge'' ah#ski 11 objectives are listed 
/The introductory material states that'/'socfal skills" a>e also deve>oped 
>/but such affect objectives are not -specified in the. lessons. However, 
; much of the texts' content is affect oriented and leads* itself to 
\ affective teaching; i , . 

i • . • I . • \ 

^Content \ f" ) « 

^ The eight gfcade levels -'(K-7) of the program foil off the expanding 
^environments approa<± to content as follows: grades K|3--family , home, 
School, community; g^adef-world regions; grade 5--U.S history; grade 6- 
6/orld cultures; grade\ 7- 7 the world and an adolescent 1 sjplace in it. 
I^ithw each text, content is organized around .seven concepts stated in * 
the above section. Hoover, different'content is used; to develop the 
concepts at each grad'elevel . For example, the 'concept! of change 'is 
explored in grade 1 fn terms ,of a child's family moving to a new home, 
intarade-5 by exploring the changes American society underwent during 
the'vl'ate 1940s and-' 1950s, and in grade 7« by examining flow one change leads 
to another in the" growth of a city. In addition to th£ development of 
the keven concepts, four other content' areas are given? attention in 
°pages\with special borders; these are environments, careers, c6nsumer 
concerns* and law. Three skill groups are emphasized:? reading/study 
•skills}} ma£* and globe skills, and reading/thinking skill ls,v*? Skills are 
dev^lop'ed, in special pages labeled "When You Read" orV»Whetj You Read- 
Social Studies," in a'special section at the conclusion of/each ,text, and 
in acuities in the Teacher's Editions. Both knowledge ahd 'skill 
objeoti^es are taught through a' variety of content forms /ncluding 
graphic^, stories, cartoons, original document reproductions, plays, and 
poetry as well as narrative'. The workbooks contain knowledge and, skill 
activities to reinforce the text lessons.. TestbookS fqr grades 3-7 
Were not available for this anal ys-is". .. / • 

f Teaching Procedures „ " ' fV^Js ' 7 ">* • ' 

^ /The instructional materials consist of a^Tea^hefJ^Bcli t'vpn at eacrj, 
grad£ level. The format is a reduced student text page^with tocher 
information in right- and left-hand margins. , Each lesson con'tafins the, 
following information: teaching time, knowledge "and skill objective's ' 
fopthe lesson* vocabulary words?. prd limitary activi ty suggestions, 
strategies for developing the lesson;- answers tg review questions, and 
additional activities; however,' the emphasis (especially a,t u'ppeV ^rade 
fevels) is on discussion'strategies. A substantial number of Activity 
Suggestions, such *as. making a tambourine or preparing a time capsule, 

/which would typical/ly be included *in the, teacher' s guicje are included in' 
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the student material in the series. The "additional activities" sections 
are directed toward interested, students, the whole class, or small groups 
-and abeled as easy, whole class ( assumed ly ' for "average" students), and 
challenging. A quick review of the guides indicates theKe may be-more . 
suggestions in the challenging/interested students categories than in the 
easy category. . • 

Evaluation 

Prepublication field testing was done with more than 2,000 students 
in various locations. For information on results on" the- field tests ' 
contact the- p*ubl isber , , „ . . • \ . ' 
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- Overview . 

The 'Silver, Burdett Social Stifries (SBSS) series is a comprehensive 
J K-6 social studies program based on the earlier 1976 edition. The new 
1979 $BSS series contains an increased emphasis on the learning of 
top ica 11^ related factual knowledge and map skills. The program is 
intended^ for ''average' 1 students, but special provisions have been made 
for slow'lWrners with specific alternative activities suggested for 
each emit. 
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Required or- Suggested Time . 

Tfie SBSS series is intended to provide a full year of social studies \s 
instruction for each of the seven elementary grades, K-6. Teachers 
ar6 advised, that activi ties\ may be selected to fit the needs and 
interests of their students and are given the approximate number of 
day s^ to be devoted to each lesson* 

\ ^ i * 

Intended User" Characteristics 

y Whi\k these materials, are intended for 'average ability students, 
special provisions are made for slower learners. Silver Burdett has 
assessed ^the reading level of *ach textbocflT on a chapter-tfy-thapter 
•b^sis usfng either the Spache or Dale-ChaH formulas. Th.esp assess- 
ments shoW each book to be one to two grade levels below their place- 
ment* A (Fry reading assessment conducted^ this analyst showed the 
3rd-<}rade\book, People and Resources, to be on grade level; and the 
5th-grader&ook\ People in the Americas, to be oh the 6th-grade level. 
No special administrative support or teacher training is needed for 
the program. There is an absence of sexual and racial stereotyping, 
and the materials-should be suitable'for use 'in a variety of settings. 
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Rationale 'and General Objectives 

•tfhe SBSS series seeks to foster an awareness among its users of 
the need for people to live in harmony with one another and nature. 
In order to accomplish this goal, the SBSS curriculum uses "..thought- 
fully constructed materials to: (a) instill a lasting interest in 
our human society; (b) foster the growth of consistent, reasoned 
values that develop a respect for the dignity and worth of all people; 
(c) encourage attitudes that will lead to effective and responsible 
citizenship; and (d) to introduce fundamental ideas from the various ^ 
disciplines of the social' studies. Introductory material in the 
Teacher's Editions lists, in addition, ten general guideline? which 
have been built into the program. Among these are: "facts are of 
crucial importance" "the curriculum should incluae a total and system- 
atic skills program'"; "case studies are an important means of presenting 
content"; and "allowances should be made for a variety of teaching 
techniques." v * 

Content 

The SBSS series is based on an interdisciplinary social science 
approach. The texts consider selected topics arranged according to the 
traditional expanding environments approach. Grade 1 focuses on the 
family, the functions it services, and the roles of different family 
^members. Grade 2 considers the community, how it meets the needs of its 
members, and how i ts structure and function have ^aried over time aftd 
place. At grade 3,* students begin the study of the relationship between 
people and natural resources, how resources .are used and replenished, 
and some of the probl^s associated with natural resource depletion and 
pollution. An alternate book, available for grades 3-4, addresses the 
study of geographic* concepts--such as climate, longitude, and^ latitude-- 
and regions--such as rain forests, deserts, and mountains. Grade 4 - 
focuses on the relationship between the place where people* live and. their 
life style. American history is the focus'of level 5. Using a topical 
approach, this text examines land and people, the growth of democracy, 
industrialization, and urbanization. The history and people of the 
eastern hemisphere is the topic -of level 6. The units focus on Idols 
of the socicfl studies and the concepts of time and place, technology, 
political power, contacts and conflicts, ancb living and learning. 

Teaching Procedures 

The SBSS series uses a variety of motivational and instructional 
activities to "accomplish specific learning goals. Textbook read.ing, 
discussions, map work, individual and small group research projects, * 
chalkboard*work, art activities, skill book and spirit master activity . 
sheets, as well as performance tests for grades.3-6 are all incorporated 
into the lesson plans. Each Teacher's Edition features a comprehensive 
introduction, chaVts on -the basic idea and unifying theme Tor each urtit, 
case studies used, and map skills developed. Books for teachers arid 
students ancj other supplementary media are identified as. well. This^s 
followed by full-size studer^ pages v/ith lesson plans and notes in the 
margins. Lesson plans- include the "following: suggested time for 
completion; .performance Objectives'; understandings--irfif)ortant related 
facts; word bank--a list of new vocabulary^words; map skills developed; 
motivational techniques;'. developmental activities focusing on one ,o,f 
the' following ski ] Is—reading for information, map skills, observation, 
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recall, classification, analysis, hypothesis, synthesis, application 
and evaluation; extension/enrichment suggestions; check-up questions* 
for a quick-oral or written review; background information, and slow- 
learner techniques beginning at the Srd-grade level. 

Evaluative^Data 

Silver Burdett field tested 'the 1976 version of SBSS in 22 class- 
rooms located in nine randomly selected states. Data was collected 
from both students and teachers. The results of this field test 
summarized in the Field Trial Report (Nov., 1977), were used to make 

f.L tr nS A f -° r the l 9 ? 9 Version of SB ^ SS - Tne re P° rt ™y be obtained 
from the coordinator of Field Trial Activities at "Si lver 'Burdett- 
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Interdisciplinary Social Studies 



Overview 

'Understanding the Social Sciences is Laidlaw Brothers' newest 
elementary social studies , program. Although the major author, Fred- 
erick King 1 , was also the~nfajor author on Laid|aw's earljer Concepts 'in 
Social Science series,* this program is considered a new series, not a • 
revision. The major topics in most grade levels are the same as ih the 
earlier Concepts program, butthetext and graphics are all new. The 
Understanding program is distinguished'by its' focus on providing students 
a- "wealth of significant and relevant facts to analyze, interpret, and 
apply," by its particular attention to the development of patriotic 
understanding, and by its global emphasis at a J 1 gra'de levels. % 

Required or Suggested Time ^ 

The textbook' for each grade-level ih t FTi s series is intendedjto 
provide a full year's work. Each text *is divided into units and the 
units into lessons, with the number of untts and lessons varying from 
grade to grade. At each grade level, a basic .lesson seems .to be 
intended for one £ lass period of work. The extension and reinforcement 
activities suggested at the back of the Tea"chef*'s Editions can expand 
lessons one or mor$ class period's. 



Intended User Characteristics 

The intended users ,of the Under standing series* are typical elementary 
students in grades 1-6. In both text and visuals, the series fairly ' 
represents ethnic populations and equitably portrays men jnd women, ■ 
making* the series appropriate f*t£ any class composition. The reading 
level of the texts has been assessed by the publisher to be at or below 
grade level for each grade, using the Spache and tfre Dale-Chall reading 
formulas. Our assessment with the Fry readability formuki found the * * 
texts for grades 3, 5, and 6. to be above grade level in readability and 
the other texts to be-at or below grade level. New word$< however, are 
usually jn bold, print and are. defined in contexts Phonetic respellings ■ 
are provided in some cases, as well. Teachers of 3rd, 5th, and 6th * 
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grade students reading at or below grade level should be prepared to 
include additional vocabulary and reading work with students if neces- 
sary when using this series. No special teacher inservice should be 
necessary. 

Rationale and General Objectives 

In the introduction to Understanding the Social Sciences the developers 
state that their program is a personal approach to social studies 
learning—one which starts with the pupil s "themselves and expands their 
knowledge horizons to the entire wprld. The five general objectives 
specified are to: (1) prepare students for continual change and challenge, 
[2) develop an a-ppnrciation of diverse "culture, (3) achieve understanding 
of interdependence, (4) appreciate the natural environment, and (5) help 
students develop positive self-concepts and attitudes toward others. 
These purposes are accomplished through lessons which incluite experi- " 
ences in knowledge/learning and skills development. Skills as defined 
by the developers are map, globe, chart, and graph skills plus four 
social studies skills— locating, organizing, analyzing, and decision 
making. Knowledge and skill objectives for each lesson are stated in 
the Teacher's Editions. Valuing is also given attention in some lessons 
through special optional activities lifted in the Teacher's Editions. 

, Content 

The content in the Understanding series follows a modified expanding 
•horizons arrangement. In the gra^ 1 text, Understanding People, the focus 
subject is people" and students first consider themselves and the people 
most immediate to them. By the end of the book they are examining people 
in other countries and cultures. This same approach is used in the 
grade 2 text, Understanding Families, which focuses on different kinds" .of 
families and grade 3, Understanding Communities, 'which deals with 'various 
kinds of communities. After a full unit of '-map and globe work, grade 4, 
Understanding Regions of the Earth,' examines regions of the earth, < 
comparing geographic, climatic, and cultural characteristics. Grade's, 
Understanding Our Country, is a chronSflogical survey of .United States 
history, and Grade 6, Understanding the Worfd is a chronological 
regional survey of world history highlights'. Content throughout the 
series is presented mostly in narrative' text interspersed with questions. ■ 
Although little use is made of original sources or nonnarrativa forms 
such as poetry or stories, the narrative .is well supported with photo- 
graphs and other graphics'. Students are encouraged toward more indepen- 
dent, active learning through special sections In the student- texts 
entitled "Having Fun" and "Having Fun Together" which provide suggestions' 
for individual and group activities^ The series' patriotism objectives 
are achieved through special units at grade levels- 1-4 an'd through a 
series of biographical sketches of important citizens in grades 4-6. 

Teaching Procedures . 

Instructional procedures for the series are contained in the 
Teacher's Editions of the pupil texts at each grade level. The format 
of .the spiral bound-teacher's Editions is a student page bordered with 
wide-margin inserts containing instructional suggestions. In addition, 
each manual contains additional, information,, and teaching suggestions 
Jn bound-in sections at the back. The format of the teacher's directions 
varies somewhat at different grade levels, but generally a teacher-is 
provided with a statement indicating the knowledge and^kill objectives 
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in the lesson, background information when needed, suggestions for 
preparing the pupils for the lesson, suggested questioning or teaching 
strategies, lesson "wrap-up" suggestions, and "looking ahead" informa- 
tion for advance preparation of 1 upcoming lessons. If) some lessons, 
strategies for involving students in ! valuing activities are suggested. 
Extension and enrichment activities for the lesson are contained in 
the bound-in materials at the back of the teacher's, manual and are _ 
referenced in the lesson directions.' Unit materials include addi- 
tional suggestions for beginning and concluding major units of work. 
The majority of teaching strategies in the lesion guides involve students 
in. reading and discussing. Activity learning occurs periodically in the 
"Having Fun" sections of the, student texts and in the "Extension and 
Enrichment" activities at the back of the Teacher's Editions. Although 
these ^strategies do not address specialized needs of individual students, 
they a~dd considerably to instructional variety suggested in the series. 

Evaluative Data 

The texts were pilot tested in the classrooms of consultant reviewers 
listed in the front of each book. 
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Appendix I 

0 

Performance Expectations for Intermediate Level (Grade 8) 



Performance expectations' are important competencies expected of a range 
of students. The following list of Performance Expectations represents 
those identified for Grade 8 (see Student Performance Expectations of the 
Foundation Program , pp. 54-55, 100-101). However, both grades 7 and 8 
provide the instructional context for development of these competencies. 
The appropriate grade level social studies curriculum where each perfor- 
mance expectation cafi be addressed is indicated in the column on the left 

Grade . \ 

7 > 8 • Describes the basic governmental structures and responsi- 

bilities at the local, state, and federal levels. 

7 > 8 • Describes- the lawmaking processes at the local, state, and ■ 

federal .levels. i 

7. 8 • Compares and contrasts the major responsibilities among the 

local, state, and federal levels of government. . 

i 

% * 

7> § • Identifies* and defines the major ways in which people 

organize themselves in American society today. . 

lUfB * • Describes how and' why people organize to satisfy basic 
social needs. 

J> 8 • Compares and contrasts the major ways in which people 

organize and'arialyze the effectiveness of their efforts.' 

7 j 8^> • Distinguishes statements of fact from opinion when review- . ^ 
^ ing data related to a social problem. 

7> 8 ft. Gathers data from variofus sources and organizes the data 

related to a social problem/ * \ 

8> • Distinguishes between relevant and irrelevant data when 

gathering information for solving a social problem. 

8 Identifies the key'questions that need to be answered in 

resolving a -social problem. \ 

8 • Organizes, analyzes and interprets social science informa- 

tion from many sources in sowing a social problem. ^ 

8- • States a hypothesis about the (cause of a^cia! problem. 

7 ' ?< ,o*< • Identifies and describes personal social\rclues -that are 
^ v " derived outside of family life and peers. \. 

7> 8 • Identifies the major forces in the community which influence 

j ° the development of one's personal sociaV values. *' 

8 • Describes cultural practices of an ethnic group other than\ 

one's own, and explains one'** acceptance or non-acceptance 
of them. 5 1 
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• Analyzes the reasons for .difficulties in acceptance of 
cultural practices that /differ ^from one's own. 

• Evaluatesdow personal /social Values -affect development 
of one'sspersonality'. - , 

• Accepts differences in cultural practices which may conflict 
with that of one's famflylor* peers. 

• Describes one's personal \Jalues. 

• Explains how one's personal values influence the kinds of 
social activities one engfjes in. 

• Explains why American social, values change. - 
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. r " Performance 'Expectations for High-School Level (Gradj^lQ) 

PeYformance -expectations are important competencies expected of a range 
of -students. The following list pf Performance Expectations represents 
those identified for Grade 10 (see Student Performance Expe ctations of 
the Foundation Program , pp. 54-55, 100-101 J. However, both grades 9 and 
10, as well as the intermediate grades, provide the instructional context 
for development of these competencies. The appropriate grade level T 
social studies curriculum where each performance expectation can be 
addressed i« indicated in the column on the left. . 

Grade 

7, 8, 10 • Describes the lawmaking processes at the local, state, and 
federal levels. 

8 > 10 • Identifies the b^s4c rights and responsibilities expressed 

1 in the U.S. Constitution. 

8 > 10 • Explains basic rights and- responsibilities in American 

J society in terms of due process of law. 

p 

7, 8, 9, 10 • Identifies basic human social needs and how various societies 
provide for satisfying such needs. 

7, 8, 9, 10 • Identifies several outstanding his'torical personalities -who 
. were successful i)n achieving their goals that contributed to 
the betterment of society. 

8 » 10 • Analyzes the characteristics "of several historical figures . 

. in, American history who were successful »fn bringing about 
, , changes in the economic and political policies and 
practices of the nation. ; 

8 » 10 . • Identifies and evaluates the personal social values held by 

prominent leaders who brought about economic and.pol itical * 
changes in American history. „ 

7, 8, 9, 10 # Identifies a social issue or problem and describes the 
steps required in solving the issue or problem. 

7, 8, 9, 10 • States a hypothesis about a social problem. - - ' 

7, 8, 9, 10 • Analyzes data and develops alternative solutions to a social 
problem. « » 

7, 8, 9, 10 • Designs a research project to test a. hypothesis about a x * 
/ social .problem. 

7, 8, 9, 10 ; • Reviews the processes involved in solving a soa'aT problem / 

and evaluates the effectiveness of/ the outcomes. / 

8, 9, 10 t : Designs, and implements a research project to test a hypothesis 

• about a social problem. *» 

/ ' 
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Grade 

7, 8, 10 • Identifies the cultural practices which one's community 
values. " , " 

10 t % • Demonstrates personal behavior that recognizes "human 

# . r worth and dignity" in relating to others. 

7, 8, 10--/- • Describes the Multicultural heptane of the American 

/' \ ' nation. 

8, 10 \ • Describes how' social change affects development of personal 

I values. 

8, 10 1 \§ Identifies the major social values in American society today* 

h and explains how these influence perspnal values. 

7, 8, 9, 10 • Analyzes and evaluates different cultures that have 
contributed to the development of American society. 
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Performanc e Expectations for High School Level (Grade 12) 

Performance expectations are important competencies expected of a range 
of students. The following, list of Performance Expectations represents 
those identified for Grade 12 (see- Student Performance Expectation s of 
• the Foundation Program , pp. 54-55, 100-101). The performance expecta- 
tions for Grade 12 represent the cumulative efforts of grades 7-12. The 
appropriate grade level social studies curriculum where each performance 
■expectation can be addressed is indicated in the column on the left. 

Grade , 

8, 10-12 • Describes one's -role v in the American election process. 

8, 1(K12 • Explains the role and function of political parties in the 
American election process. 

8, 10-12 • Predicts probable legislation on major issyes based on the 
outcomes of an election. 

■> 

8, 10-12 • Explains basic rights and responsibilities in American 
society in terms of due process of Jaw. 

8, ,10-12 • Analyzes a problem of violation of human rights guaranteed 

by ^he U.S. Bill of Rights or denial af due process of law. 

9, 10-12 - • Analyzes the concept of human rights (Universal Declaration of 

Human Rights) and describes its status in the world today. 

I ' , ' 

7-12 t Analyses/ data and develops alternative solutions to a social 

probl efti. 

7-12 ' • States a hypothesis about a social problem* 

10- 12* y • Reviews the processes involved in solving a social problem 

and evaluates the effectiveness of the outcomes. 

11- 12 •^signs/'and implements a research project to test a hypothesis 

aboui a ^social problem, 

11-12 t Develops a plaQ for implementing a recommended alternative 
derived from research on a social problem. ^ 

11-12 t Predicts probable consequences of a decision or .course of 
action on -alsocial issue involving personal participation. 

7-12 . • Identifies the major factors which influence the development of 
one's personality (e.g., culture, .family and early experience). 

11-12 • Identifies a personal social value and explains how it influences 
one's relationship with others. 

§-12 * t Identifies 0 and explains how social -values held by peers were 
developed and accepted. 

11-12 Explains the social, financial and occupational differences of 

being male and female in American s<*Qfety. 

11-12 • Identifies and analyzes^ those factors (\g., age, sex, 

expectations of self , peers, school, family, citizens of a 
state and nation) which may influence pe/sohal roles in 
• the; future. * , ♦ , 

1(M2 ** t Analyzes a changing American social value and describes the 
. consequences as they affect one's role in society. 
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